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FEINSTEIN  DRAINS  HETCH  HETCHY: 


How  a  $73  million  maintenance  fund  went 
to  hide  the  city’s  growing  financial  mess 


The 

Computer  Store 

Now  2  Locations  To  Serve  You 


AT  386  16MHz  0  Wait 


$1999 


AT  286  10MHz  0  Wait 


16  MHz  0  Wait  System  Clock  Speed 
2MB  RAM  (Expandable  to  8MB  on  Board) 
8  Expansion  Slots  (4  8/16bit,  4  8bit  Slots) 
180  watts  Power  Supply  ( 110/220 V  AC) 
1.2MB  Floppy  Drive 
Hard/Floppy  Drive  Controller 
101  Keys  Enhanced  Keyboard 
Hi-Res  (720x350)  Amber  Monochrome 
Monitor 

Monochrome  Graphics  Card  (Hercules 
Compatible) 

Printer  Port 

Socket  for  80287  Math  Co-Processor 
Battery  Back-Up  Clock  and  Calendar 
Slide-In  Case  with  Reset  &  Turbo  Button  & 
LED 

ONE  YEAR  WARRANTY  PARTS  AND 
LABOR 


$899 

6  and  10  MHz  0  Wait  System  Clock  Speed 
512KB  RAM  (Expandable  to  1MB  on  Board 
640/384 KB) 

8  Expansion  Slots 

200  watts  Power  Supply  ( 110/220 V  AC) 
1.2MB  Floppy  Drive 
Hard/Floppy  Drive  Controller 
101  Keys  Enhanced  Keyboard 
Hi-Res  (720x350)  Amber  Monochrome 
Monitor 

Monochrome  Graphics  Card  (Hercules 
Compatible) 

Printer  Port 

Socket  for  80287  Math  Co-Processor 
Battery  Back-Up  Clock  and  Calendar 
Slide-In  Case  with  Reset  &  Turbo  Button  & 
LED 

ONE  YEAR  WARRANTY  PARTS  AND 
LABOR 


Call  The 
Computer 
Store 

For  All  Your 
Network  Needs 


4.77  and  10  MHz  System  Clock  Speed 
256KB  RAM 
8  Expansion  Slots 

150  watts  Power  Supply  (110/220V  AC) 
360KB  Floppy  Drive 
Floppy  Drive  Controller 
AT  Style  Keyboard 

Hi-Res  (720x350)  Amber  Monochrome 
Monitor 

Monochrome  Graphics  Card  (Hercules 
Compatible) 

Printer  Port 

Socket  for  8087  Math  Co-Processor 
Slide-In  Case  with  Reset  &  Turbo  Button  & 
LED 

ONE  YEAR  WARRANTY  PARTS  & 
LABOR 

$499 


XT  10MHz  640R 


Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 


•  All  Systems  Below  Include  20MB  Hard  Disk 
and  one  year  warranty  Parts  &  Labor 

•  LCD  AT  386  Portable . *2999 

•LCD  AT  Portable . 1999 

•  LCD  10MHz  XT  Portable . 1499 


Portable  386/ AT/XT 


*  ‘OPTIONS*  ‘OPTIONS*  ‘OPTIONS*  * 


360KB  Second  Floppy  Drive . $75 

1.2MB  Second  Floppy  Drive . $95 

20MB  Half  Height  Hard  Drive . $275 

30MB  Half  Height  Hard  Drive . $355 

40MB  Half  Height  Hard  Drive . $455 

60MB  Half  Height  Hard  Drive . $550 

COLOR  Monitor  with  Color  Graphics  Card . $200 

EGA  Color  Monitor  with  EGA  Card . $400 

Enhanced  Keyboard . $30 

Multi  I/O  Card 

(Serial,  Parallel,  Game,  Clock  &  Calendar) . $50 


429  Castro  St 
Mt  View,  CA  94041 
(415)  968-3466/7 


Mouse  . $89 

Internal  1200  Modem . $79 

Internal  2400  Modem . $169 

0MPUTER  Store 

5000  Geary  Blvd. 
Mon-Fri:  10-7  (comer  of  14th  Ave.) 

Sat:  11-5  San  Francisco,  CA  94118 

FAX  NO.  (415)  968-2618  (415)  387-PCPC 


BEAUTY  STORE 

- % - : - 

The  City's  most  complete  source  of  beauty  supplies 


FREE. 

Buy  one,  get  one  free.  6  oz. 
Pantene  Reinforcer  Mousse. 

$395 

FREE. 

Travel  size 

Evian  Facial  Mist, 
with  purchase  of  5  oz.  size. 

FREE. 

Jessica  Quick  Dry  Nail  Polish 
Dryer  with  purchase  of  any 

2  Jessica  polishes. 

Offers  good  only  with  ♦ 

FREE. 

8  oz.  Liquid  Body  Wash,  with 
purchase  of  other  skin  care 
products  totalling  $10  or  more. 

lis  ad.  Expires  3/31/88 

BEAUTY  STORE 

Embarcadero 
(Sireet  Level  4  Embarcadero  Center) 

982-5599 

BEAUTY  STORE 

Upper  Market 
(Market  ai  Noe) 

B  861-2019 


BEAUTY  STORE 

Fillmore 
(Fillmore  by  California) 

346-2511 


No  punching  of  discount  cards  on  specials. 


BEAUTY  STORE 

Marina 

(Chestnut  by  Divisadero) 

922-2526 

BEAUTY  STORE 

The  Haight 
(Haight  at  Ashbury) 

552-9696 
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(A  LIU  OMl  BARRIERS  TO 


THROUGH  MORE  EFFECTIVE 
COMMUNICATION 


*  Increase  Success  Potential  *  Reduce  Stress 


*  Build  Self  Confidence 


SELF  ANALYSIS 

W'Q‘R‘K'S’H'0'P 

Based  on  the  bestseller  by  L.  Ron  Hubbard 


Gain  a  better  understanding  of  the  scale  of  human 
emotions  and  reactions  and  how  it  affects  your  Success 
&  Happiness.  Learn  easy  to  use  techniques  you  can  do 
to  better  increase  success  potential,  build  self 
confidence  and  reduce  stress. 

Don't  m  ss  this  entertaining  and  informative  evening 
that  is  guaranteed  to  better  your  success  potential  and 
sales. 

Featuring  acclaimed  national  speaker:  Mark  Shreffler. 


a 


Brought  to  you  by  the  Hubbard  Dianetcs  Foundation”  with  books  and  supplies  by  Doubleday  Book  Shop. 

DATE:  March  16,  1988  TIME:  7:00  -  10  pm 

PLACE:  Clarion  Hotel 

1010  Northgate  Drive 
San  Rafael 

PRICE:  $15.00  advance  $25.00  at  the  door. 


FOR  TICKET  INFORMATION  OR  FOR  PLACING 
YOUR  RESERVATIONS  IN  ADVANCE  CALL 
TOLL  FREE  1-800-367-8788.  ORDER  YOUR 
TICKETS  NOW!  SEATING  IS  LIMITED. 


ATTEND  THIS  SEMINAR 
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Hubbard  Dianetics  Foundation  is  a  trademark  and  service  mark  owned  ty  RTC  and  is  used  with  its  permeskm. 


IN  THIS  ISSUE 


Fresh,  Naturally  Grown  Poultry 
Featuring  BBQ  Chicken  &  Turkey 
Boning  &  Cutting  at 
No  Extra  Charge 

1586  Hopkins  Street  •  Berkeley  •  528-6370 
6317  College  Avenue  •  Oakland  •  428-9496 

•  MAGNANI  • 


FINE  POULTRY  PRODUCTS  SINCE  1917 


HIGHLAND  CRYSTAL 


Fine  Brazilian  Crystals 

★  Diamantina  Star  Seeds 

★  Ultra  Clear  Laser  Wands 

★  Double  Terminated 

★  Cathedral  Quartz  (Elestials) 

★  Fine  Jewelry  Points 

★  Spheres  &  Eggs 

★  Tourmaline  (Pink  &  Green) 

★  Gemstones 

Wholesale/ Retail 

CALL  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
934-6704  or  930-6879 


Our  1988 
Model  of 

the  original,  award-winning 
A-Frame  style  with  angled 
seating  for  added  comfort. 
Problem-free  design  that  fits  flush 
against  the  wall.  Outstanding  features 
at  a  great  LOW  PRICE.  Available  in 
oak  or  black  lacquer. 


Innova¬ 
tive,  full 

length  couch  (76") 
that  folds  down  easily 
to  convert  into  a  bed. 

Special  introductory  price  for  this 

poplar  hardwood.  Bi-fold  frame. 
OFFER  ENDS  FEBRUARY 30! 


Like  in  "the  study  of  comfort  and 
versatility  in  affordable  sleepspoce 
convertibles"!  We  moke  our  own  thick,  cozy 
Futons  from  all¬ 
natural  fibers  so 
they're  not  only  o 
great  mattress  for 
your  body,  but 
also  the  perfect 
choice  for  our  innovative, 
convertible  Frames. 


Double:  only6.  $169 


Double  or  Queen:  onLye.  $159 


CLOSEOUT 
SPECIALS 

'  Maya  1  :  converts  to  a  bed 
without  legs  moving  from  the  wall 

■  Bo-Ling  1:  couch /love-seat 
fold-out  to  a  bed  — also  super  low 
price  on  Double  &  Queen  size. 

Rojo  1  :  unique  couch  design. 


25  off  Futons  30 

and  Pillows  too. 


FRAMES  ONLY 

Twin  $141 

Queen...  $169 


Twin  $  89 
Single  $139 


The 

Affordable 

Convertibles 


% 

OFF 


Your  new  frame 
deserves  the  best 
mattress  available. 
Our  factory-direct 
Futons  are  made  from 
the  highest  quality  materi¬ 
als— including  100%  staple 
cotton  or  virgin  wool  for  the 
best  loft  and  elasticity — 
luxury  that  will  last! 

Our  'standard'  models  with  staple  cotton  blend: 

10  layers  1 5y2 ' '  thick. . .  $64 
14  la  yers/  7)4  "  thick. . .  $  80 


Member  of  the  Futon  Association  of  North  America 

OPEN:  Mon  &  Thurs  10-7  •Tues,  Weds  &  Fri  10-6:30  •  Sat  10-6  •  Sun  11-5 
(17th  St.  in  SF  Closed  Sundays)  •  MC/VISA/AE  Accepted 


Shop 


S.F.:  14  Valencia  863-5058  •  3265  17th  St.  863-9696  •  3545  Geary  752-9908 
N.  Oakland:  6122  Telegraph  547-8545  •  Palo  Alto:  3707  El  Camino  Real  857-9090 
Albany:  913  San  Pablo  527-9900  •  San  Rafael:  530  W  Francisco  Blvd.  459-5884 


Four  more  years 


I  IT’S  ALWAYS  a  little  embarrassing 
when  the  mayoral  candidate  you  en¬ 
dorse  ends  up  winning  the  election. 
When  the  new  mayor  starts  breaking  his 
campaign  promises  and  selling  out  to 
the  special  interests,  people  tend  to  want 
to  hold  you  responsible. 

Less  than  two  months  into  his 
term.  Art  Agnos  has  put  us  in  that 
unenviable  position.  On  Tuesday, 
March  1st,  the  man  we  have  endorsed 
in  every  election  since  he  first  ran  for 
the  Assembly  in  1976,  whom  we  have 
praised  for  his  courageous  stand  in 
favor  of  public  power  and  against 
PG&E,  has  just  taken  his  first  major, 
irrevocable  step  away  from  the  posi¬ 
tions  of  his  past,  away  from  the  con¬ 
stituency  that  supported  him  and  into 
the  camp  of  PG&E  and  the  rest  of  the 
downtown/Chamber  of  Commerce/big 
business  crew. 

He  did  so  in  the  worst  possible  way 
—  hiding  his  intentions  from  us  and 
from  the  public  until  the  last  possible 
minute.  Here’s  the  capsule  history: 

On  several  occasions  during  the 
mayoral  campaign,  we  asked  Agnos 
why  the  Raker  Act  and  public  power 
were  not  a  major  part  of  his  platform 
(and  notably  absent  from  his  book). 
He  told  us  his  position  hadn’t 
changed  —  he  just  wasn’t  making  a  big 
deal  about  it  right  then.  After  the 
November  electi<  n,  when  it  became 
apparent  that  Agnos  would  be  the 
next  mayor,  we  asked  again:  What 
about  the  PG&E  contracts?  What 
about  public  power?  His  response: 
Wait  until  I’m  inaugurated.  Then 
PG&E  will  see  who’s  boss. 

But  Agnos  took  office,  the  con¬ 


tracts  rolled  along,  and  the  mayor 
continued  to  say  nothing.  On  Mon¬ 
day,  Feb.  29th,  we  began  calling  his 
office  at  9  am  to  find  out  if  he  planned 
to  sign  the  contracts.  We  called 
again  after  the  board  gave  final  ap¬ 
proval  to  the  deal.  And  we  called 
again  Tuesday  morning.  Each  time, 
Agnos’s  staff  told  us  that  the  mayor 
had  nothing  to  say. 

Finally,  at  12:50  pm  Tuesday,  with 
our  press  deadline  looming,  Jim 
Balderston  got  through  to  Scott 
Shafer,  Agnos’s  deputy  press 
secretary,  and  Shafer  acknowledged 
that  Agnos  intended  to  sign  the  con¬ 
tracts  later  that  day. 

PG&E  probably  had  known  for  a 
long  time,  and  certainly  since  Mon¬ 
day,  that  Agnos  would  go  along  with 
the  deal. 

In  other  words,  it  appears  PG&E 
knew  what  Agnos  was 
doing  before  any  of  his  early  and  out- 
front  supporters  like  Supervisor  Dick 
Hongisto,  attorney  George  T.  Davis, 
San  Franciscans  for  Public  Power  or 
the  Bay  Guardian. 

It’s  not  all  that  shocking,  of  course 
—  George  Moscone  didn’t  do  much 
better,  and  Agnos  had  shown  since 
early  in  his  campaign  that  public 
power  was  not  on  the  top  of  his  agen¬ 
da.  But  it’s  still  a  disappointment  for 
the  70  percent  of  the  voters  who  sup¬ 
ported  Agnos  in  the  hopes  that  his 
election  would  mark  a  clear  change 
from  the  secrecy  and  costly  sellouts  of 
the  Feinstein  administration. 

Welcome  to  San  Francisco,  March 
1988.  It  looks  like  it’s  going  to  be  a 
long  four  years. 

—  Tim  Redmond 
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LETTERS 


REVIVAL  of  the  PITTEST 


School  Daze  appeal 

I  was  quite  disturbed  by  Zena  Jones’ 
Microfilm  review  of  Spike  Lee’s  School 
Daze  (Bay  Guardian,  2/17/88). 
Although  I  would  agree  that  the  film 
did  suffer  from  some  inconsistencies 
(and  even  the  presence  of  entire  scenes  I 
felt  unnecessary),  it  did  make  its  mes¬ 
sage  poignantly  clear  despite  these 
flaws.  That  Jones  missed  the  “inside 
humor  and  nuances”  (i.e.,  the  point  of 
the  film)  speaks  to  the  racism  present  in 
our  society  that  prevents  such  an 
understanding.  Compounding  this  sad 
fact ,  however,  is  her  unwillingness  even 
to  make  the  attempt.  Upon  discovering 
that  black  audiences  were  responding 
differently  to  the  film,  why  didn’t  she 
seek  to  find  out  why  this  was  the  case? 
Better  still,  why  didn’t  she  simply  go  see 
the  film  at  a  location  that  might  have 
attracted  a  larger  black  audience?  Per¬ 
haps  in  this  way  she  might  have  come  to 
some  type  of  greater  understanding  of 
the  film  and  why  it  hits  home  for  so 
many  blacks. 

Lee’s  film  attempts  to  show  how 
racism  and  classism  work  on  the 
psyches  of  black  Americans  and  serve 
to  divide  us.  Rather  than  being  a  film 
whose  message  doesn’t  “provide  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  everyone”  (i.e.,  doesn’t  innate¬ 
ly  appeal  to  white  audiences),  it  is  a  film 
that  makes  a  point  that  black  Amer¬ 
icans  must  take  to  heart  and  that  all 
Americans  must  heed. 

Michael  Thompson 
Berkeley 


Bolder  moves  required 

I  have  been  following  closely  and  for 
a  considerable  amount  of  time  your 
continuing  expose  of  the  City 
Hall/PG&E  scandal.  I  have  always 
been  highly  skeptical  of  the  goings  on 
and  have  always  appreciated  your  con¬ 
sistency  and  veracity  in  keeping  this 
debacle  in  the  forefront. 

Obviously,  nothing  has  worked.  But 
I  ask,  why  didn’t  you  guys  ever  take  a 
bolder  move,  like  a  new  initiative? 
You’re  famous  for  bold  moves.  Since 
when  has  Tim  Redmond  worried  about 
being  brash? 

So,  how  about  publishing  a  coupon 
everyone  can  fill  out,  one  which  might 
call  for  a  public  vote,  for  instance? 


Corrections  and  clarifications 

The  Bay  Guardian  tries  to  report  news  fairly  and 
accurately.  You  are  invited  to  complain  to  us  when 
you  think  we  have  fqllen  short  of  that  objective.  ' 

Complaints  should  be  directed  to  Jane  Sullivan, 
the  assistant  to  the  publisher.  We'd  prefer  them  in 
writing,  but  Jane  can  also  be  reached  by  phone  at 
824-7660. 

If  we  have  published  a  misstatement,  we  will  en¬ 
deavor  to  correct  it  quickly,  and  in  an  appropriate 
place  in  the  newspaper. 

If  you  remain  dissatisfied,  we  invite  you  to  con¬ 
tact  the  Minnesota  News  Council,  an  impartial  or¬ 
ganization  that  hears  and  considers  complaints 
against  news  media.  Its  address  is:  P  O.  Box 
14147,  Minneapolis,  MN  55414,  (612)  627-4262. 


How  about  a  recall?  Can’t  we,  as 
voters,  vote  to  rescind  a  contract  which 
is  not  in  the  public  interest?  How  come 
the  Bay  Guardian  never  took  a  class  ac¬ 
tion  lawsuit? 

It  just  seems  to  me  that  there  must 
have  been  (and  still  are)  many  options 
which  have  gone  untapped.  My  view 
has  always  been  “either  crap  or  get  off 
the  pot.”  Unless,  of  course,  you  and  1 
are  in  the  minority. 

Gil  Block 

San  Francisco 

Energy  competition 

Regarding  your  recent  story  on  the 
Feinstein  sellout  (Bay  Guardian, 
2/17/88),  I  find  one  common  denomi¬ 
nator  in  all  of  the  problems  and  deal¬ 
ings  involved.  That  fault  is  the  very  fact 
that  the  city  is  in  the  power  business. 

The  whole  situation  demonstrates 
the  unholy  alliance  of  big  business  and 
government.  Municipalization  is  not 
the  answer  simply  because  that  is  the  ul¬ 
timate  form  of  that  very  alliance.  The 
only  thing  worse  than  a  big  business 
monopoly  is  a  government  monopoly. 

Socialization  or  municipalization 
always  has  these  disastrous  conse¬ 
quences:  1 .  restricts  choice  (such  as  al¬ 
ternative  energy  sources);  2.  eliminates 
benefit  to  the  consumer  of  competition 
(again  such  as  with  alternative  energy 
soures);  3.  shifts  wealth  from  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  overpaid  government  employees 
with  unrealistic  job  security  and  fringe 
benefits. 

Supervisor  Hongisto’s  letter  in  the 
same  issue  promoting  municipalization 
fails  to  take  into  account  the  hidden 
costs  such  as  increased  taxation  and  the 
burden  of  a  $100  million  deficit  that 
these  sort  of  government  ventures 
always  create.  He  is  merely  promoting 
a  “something-for-nothing”  illusion. 
PG&E’s  rates  are  not  high  simply 
because  they  are  a  private  company  but 
rather  because  they  are  a  government- 
aided  monopoly. 

One  possible  solution  would  be  for 
the  city  to  sell  Hetch  Hetchy  (and  pay 
off  its  debt)  and  allow  other  companies 
to  compete  with  PG&E.  That  is  the 
only  way  we  will  get  the  best  rates  and 
service. 

It  is  time  the  government  quit  protect¬ 
ing  PG&E  from  competition,  and  quit 
wasting  our  money  on  their  inefficient 
operation  in  the  power  generating  bus¬ 
iness  and  return  to  its  proper  business 
of  protecting  our  economic  and  civil 
liberties  so  that  we  can  provide  our¬ 
selves  with  efficient  electricity. 

John  L.  Whisman 
San  Francisco 


SF  Olympics? 

The  undersigned  oppose  any  invita¬ 
tion  of  the  Olympic  Games  to  San 


Francisco  prior  to  resolution  and 
redress  of  the  blatantly  homophobic 
actions  of  the  United  States  Olympic 
Committee  in  its  persecution  and  har¬ 
assment  of  the  Gay  Games.  We  believe 
that  the  dignity  and  civil  rights  of  les¬ 
bians  and  gays  should  not  be  compro¬ 
mised  for  commercial  gain. 

We  strongly  support  the  resolution 
proposed  by  Supervisor  Britt  and  his 
efforts  to  employ  this  rare  moment  of 
negotiating  leverage  to  bring  about  a 
change  in  the  position  of  the  USOC. 

Laurie  McBride 
Roger  Gross 
Matthew  Coles 
Arthur  Lazere 
John  Schmidt 
San  Francisco 


Hunter's  Point  economy 

In  light  of  recent  events  in  Hunters 
Point  —  the  rock  throwing,  the 
trashing  of  MUNI  buses  —  I  wonder  if 
the  Bay  Guardian  has  asked  itself  if  the 
homeporting  of  the  USS  Missouri  in 
San  Francisco  might  not  be  a  good 
idea.  The  Missouri  would  have  brought 
many  jobs  to  our  area  and,  who  knows, 
the  rock  throwers  might  have  found 
better  things  to  do  in  the  shipyards. 

Of  course  I  don’t  expect  you  have 
changed  your  tune.  From  looking  at 
your  newspaper  it  occurs  to  me  that  the 
Bay  Guardian  has  its  own  peculiar  idea 
of  what  work  is.  For  example,  I  notice 
all  the  ads  in  your  paper  for  tanking 
salons,  for  hair  dressers,  for  nail 
salons,  for  spas,  for  chic  restaurants 
and  boutiques.  Do  you  think  that  to 
bring  jobs  to  Hunters  Point  we  should 
just  open  up  a  few  of  those  health  spas 
and  boutiques?  Is  that  how  an  econ¬ 
omy  operates?  Do  you  think  people 
will  come  running  to  Hunters  Point  to 
get  their  hair  done  and  that’s  how  we 
can  solve  the  unemployment  crisis? 

Each  week  your  newspaper  seems  to 
focus  on  something  new  —  where  to 
buy  the  best  Valentine’s  gift,  how  to  get 
married  in  luxury,  or  where’s  the  best 
country  inn  in  California.  I  only  wish 
you  had  “focused”  on  Hunters  Point 
before  you  came  out  against  the  Mis¬ 
souri.  You  would  have  discovered  how 
much  we  needed  the  jobs  it  had  to  offer. 

Andrew  Jones 

San  Francisco 


THE  BA  Y  GUARDIAN  welcomes  letters 
commenting  on  our  coverage  or  other  topics 
of  local  interest.  Please  keep  alt  letters  brief 
(we  reserve  the  right  to  edit  for  length  as  need¬ 
ed),  type  them,  sign  them  (unsigned  letters 
will  not  be  published)  and  include  a  daytime 
telephone  number  for  verification.  We  will 
consider  reasonable  requests  to  withhold  the 
name  of  the  signatory  of  a  letter.  Send  all  let¬ 
ters  to:  Letters,  Bay  Guardian,  2700 19th  St., 
SF  941 10.  Letters  may  also  be  sent  by  com¬ 
puter  via  the  WELL  (mail  [ask]),  the  Source 
( BBI2I4 )  or  MCI  Mail  (address  [San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Bay  Guardian]). 


DECO  &  MODERN  JEWELRY 
CLOCKS,  VASES,  LAMPS,  FRAMES, 

STEMWARE,  DINNERWARE  &  VINTAGE  TELEPHONES 

1701  HAIGHT  (AT  COLE)  SAN  FRANCISCO  751-8857 


ARE  YOU 

.BULLETIN  BORED? 

Try  a  mu  Iti-colored  beauty 
from  Ore  Originals. 

Never  shows  holes  or  marks! 


In  Noe 
Valley 


We  have  lots  of  new  things.  A  collection  of  California 
missions  in  terra-cotta.  Great  looking  glass  oil  lamps. 
Fabulous  paper  jewelry  from  London.  And  our  best-selling 
OGO  POGO  bags  are  on  sale.  Regular  $1 2.50,now  $8.99 
for  a  limited  time  only. 


3927  24th  St. 
648-2414 


Weekdays:  11-7  p.m 
Weekends  until  5  p. 


VNVWI/V1/1 


CHIHUAHUA  BOOTS 

100%  genuine  leather 
hand-made  in  Mexico. 
WHOLESALE 

$99  and  up. 

FREE  SNAKESKIN  LEATHER  BELT 
WITH  PURCHASE. 

CALL  FOR  ORDERS  &  DETAILS 

863-4209 

HOME  DELIVERY 


dharma 


Unique  Fashion 
and 

Accessories 


1 600  Haight  at  Clayton 
621-5597 


XELA 

FOR  DISTINCTIVE  GIFTS 


•  A  unique  collection  of  fine 
silver  jewelry 

•  Cotton  clothing  from 
Guatemala 

•  Tapestries  from  South 
America 

Open  daily  11-6:30 
3961 V2  24th  Street 

(opposite  Bell  Market) 

SF»  282-6994 
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PET  FOODS  &  ACCESSORIES 


LUCKY  DAYS  SALE 
SCIENCE  DIET  CASES 

FELINE$19.99 
CANINE$16.99 

(Limit2  cases  per  customer) 

670  CHENERYST.CALL  239-7387 
_ OPEN  EVERY  DAY _ 


Pueblo  lo  People 

A  NON-PROFIT  ORGANIZATION 

We  All  Need  Other’s 

La.-, 

ltA*  m  mm 

Strength  &  Support. . . 

Imports  from  Central  & 

South  America 

Open  Daily 

3900  24th  Street  648-0868 

Your  Car  Buying  Alternative 

Hibernia 
Sales  &  Leasing 

Hibernia  Sales  &  Leasing  is  serious  about  offering 
smart  consumers  the  best  possible  deal  on  the  new 
car  or  truck  you  need.  All  makes  and  models 
available.  Don't  waste  your  precious 
time.  Our  staff  will  insure  you 
the  best  service  with  no  hassles. 
Phone  quotes  available.  Call  us  for 
further  information. 


$50  OFF 

5  Year  Unlimited  Mile 
Service  Contract 


H  e  specialize  in  sales  &  leasing 
of  all  nea  makes  ami  models. 


Member  I.A.D.A.C. 

A  Non-franchifted  Dealer 


ON  GUARD 


Pacifica’s  Bensky 
wins  top  award 
for  Iran-Contra 
coverage 

By  Laura  Fraser 

FOR  LARRY  Bensky,  who  an¬ 
chored  the  coverage  of  the  Iran- 
contra  hearings  for  Pacifica 
Radio  Network  last  summer,  sweating 
through  300  hours  of  congressional 
testimony  in  an  airplane-sized  seat 
was  largely  a  thankless  job.  Until 
now. 

Bensky  has  just  won  a  prestigious 
George  Polk  Award  for  his  gavel-to- 
gavel  broadcasts  of  the  Iran-contra 
hearings  —  a  journalism  accolade 
that,  in  many  circles,  carries  as  much 
weight  as  a  Pulitzer  Prize.  Past  win¬ 
ners  have  included  the  likes  of  Ted 
Koppel,  Jimmy  Breslin  and 
Seymour  Hersh. 

For  Bensky  and  Pacifica,  the 
award  is  particularly  significant  —  it’s 
highly  unusual  for  a  representative  of 
the  alternative  media,  covering  a  ma¬ 
jor,  politically  charged  issue  on  a 
shoestring  budget,  to  win  this  type  of 
national  recognition.  David  Salniker, 
executive  director  of  Pacifica  Radio, 
said  the  award  came  as  something  of 
a  surprise. 

“Usually  we  are  considered  too 
political  for  most  awards,”  Salniker 
told  the  Bay  Guardian.  “This  time,  a 
very  prestigious  organization  gave  us 
an  award  precisely  because  of  our  in¬ 
sightful  and  unique  coverage.” 

Bensky’s  reporting  differed  from 
that  of  most  broadcast  outlets 
because  he  provided  a  perspective  and 
context  to  the  Iran-contra  hearings 
that  major  networks  lacked.  Bensky 
had  several  guests  on  the  air  who,  he 
said,  “  counterbalanced  the  incredibly 
distorted  account  of  Nicaragua  from 
witnesses  like  Adolfo  Calero  and 
Felix  Rodriguez.”  Among  those 
guests  were  Sarah  Nelson  of  the 
Christie  Institute,  Louis  Wolf,  editor 
of  Covert  Action  Information 
Bulletin,  Barbara  Ehrenreich,  who 
wrote  about  Oliver  North  in  Ms.  and 
Mother  Jones  magazines  and 
Elizabeth  Holtzman,  former  member 
of  Congress  who  sat  on  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  during  the 
Nixon  impeachment  saga. 

Bensky  trudged  through  hot  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  neighborhoods  carrying 
a  cumbersome  tape  recorder  to  inter¬ 
view  many  of  his  guests  and  sat 
through  countless  hours  of  often 
frustrating  testimony  as  committee 
members  ignored  or  sidestepped  im¬ 
portant  political  points  and  factual 
evidence  and  hopped  on  the  Ollie 
North  Fan  Club  bandwagon.  “It  was 
as  close  to  hell  as  a  non-combat  jour¬ 
nalist  can  get,”  he  recalled.  “But  I 
had  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  knowing 
I’d  done  what  I  think  a  journalist 
should  do,  which  is  get  some  truth 


QUOTE  OFTHE  WEEK 

“I  happen  to  need  the  money.” 

—  Supervisor  Nancy  Walker,  In  the  SF 
Progress  Feb.  24th,  explaining  her 
proposal  to  raise  her  own  salary  by 
almost  $ 20,000  a  year,  despite  a 
$1 72  million  city  budget  deficit.  One 
week  later  she  voted  for  power  sales 
contracts  that  could  cost  the  city  $52 
million  annually  In  lost  revenue. 
The  Bay  Guardian  encourages  readers  lo  submit  nomi¬ 
nations/or  "Head  of  the  week  "or  "Quote  of  the  week.  " 
A II  suggestions  should  include  an  original  or  photocopy 
of  the  source,  and  the  dale  of  publication.  Mail  your 
suggestions  to:  Craig  McLaughlin,  Bay  Guardian, 
270019th  St.  .SF94II0. 


through  the  type  of  barrage  of  bull¬ 
shit  the  Iran-contra  hearings 
represented.” 

Six  months  after  the  Iran-contra 
committee  ended  its  hearings,  Bensky 
has  finally  begun  to  recover  from  the 
experience.  “I  no  longer  wake  up  in 
the  mornings  hearing  the  likes  of 
Orrin  Hatch  and  Henry  Hyde  braying 
in  my  ears,”  he  said.  ■ 


Will  UC  seek  to 
dismantle  reactor 
without  EIR? 

By  Steve  Stallone 

THE  UNIVERSITY  of  Califor¬ 
nia  held  its  first  public  meeting 
on  decommissioning  the  nuclear 
research  reactor  on  the  Berkeley  cam¬ 
pus  Feb.  22nd  in  an  effort  to  hear 
community  concerns  on  the  project 
and  comply  with  the  city’s  1986 
nuclear  free  zone  ordinance. 

But  the  university’s  proposed 
timetable  that  would  have  the  reactor 
fully  dismantled  and  removed  by  Oc¬ 
tober  1988  allows  little  time  for 
serious  environmental  and  citizen 
review,  and  leaves  community  ac¬ 
tivists  questioning  the  university’s 
assurances  that  it  will  work  with  the 
city  in  good  faith  and  comply  with 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  state  and  local 
laws  on  environmental  protection  and 
the  control  of  nuclear  materials. 

The  small,  one-megawatt  reactor 
has  been  operating  in  the  basement  of 
Etcheverry  Hall,  500  feet  from  the 
Hayward  Fault,  for  more  than  20 
years  and  has  been  a  source  of  con¬ 
troversy  for  almost  as  long.  The  reac¬ 
tor’s  presence  on  the  campus  most 
recently  came  under  fire  in  November 
1986  when  Berkeley  voters  over¬ 
whelmingly  passed  Measure  K,  de¬ 
claring  the  city  a  “nuclear  free  zone.” 
Sponsors  of  Measure  K  contend  that 
continued  operation  of  the  reactor 
violates  the  ordinance,  although  the 
university  has  maintained  that  the 
reactor  is  outside  of  the  city’s 
jurisdiction. 

A  month  later,  in  December  1986, 
physics  professor  Charles  Schwartz 
launched  another  assault  on  the  reac¬ 
tor  when  he  stumbled  onto  a  1985 
university  report  showing  that  UC 
had  contracts  with  five  defense  firms 
for  experiments  using  the  reactor. 
Among  other  things,  the  report  showed, 
Lockheed  Space  and  Missiles 
Corp.  had  paid  UC  to  use  the  reactor 
to  test  how  electronic  circuitry  for  the 
Trident  II  missile  would  function  in  a 
radioactive  environment.  University 
policy  forbids  the  use  of  campus 
facilities  for  private  weapons-related 
work,  and  Chancellor  Ira  Heyman 
has  made  repeated  public  statements 
asserting  that  only  academic  research 
of  a  non-military  nature  was  being 
conducted  at  Etcheverry. 

Reactor  opponents  were  gearing  up 
for  a  new  round  of  demonstrations 
against  the  reactor,  and  UC’s  connec¬ 
tions  with  military  contractors,  when 
the  university  suddenly  announced  on 
Jan.  7,  1987  that  it  was  shutting  down 
the  reactor.  University  officials  in¬ 
sisted  that  the  closing  was  a  response 
not  to  local  political  pressures  but  to 
the  institution’s  own  need  to  use  the 
reactor  site  for  expanded  computer 
facilities. 

More  than  a  year  later,  at  the  Feb. 
22nd  hearing,  the  university  formally 
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presented  to  the  public  a  decommis¬ 
sioning  plan  already  submitted  to  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  for 
approval.  A  panel  of  scientific  experts 
outlined  the  plan  with  charts,  dia¬ 
grams  and  reassuring  statistics,  com¬ 
plete  with  a  recitation  of  the  old 
nuclear  industry  homily  that  the  plan 
involved  “no  danger  to  the  public.” 

Critics,  however,  immediately  raised 
concerns  over  the  pace  at  which 
the  decommissioning  plan  would  pro¬ 
ceed.  Under  the  fast-track  proposal, 
the  environmental  impact  assessment, 
begun  in  January,  would  be  com¬ 
pleted  by  May.  The  highly  radioactive 
fuel  rods  would  be  removed  from  the 
reactor  in  May  and  June  and  shipped 
to  a  disposal  site.  The  rest  of  the 
radioactive  reactor  components 
would  be  dismantled  between  July 
and  September  and  the  contaminated 
material  would  be  trucked  to  storage 
sites  in  September  and  October.  Final 
cleanup  of  the  area  would  be  com¬ 
pleted  by  next  January. 

That  schedule,  however,  appears  to 
be  based  on  the  assumption  that  the 
university  will  not  have  to  prepare  an 
extensive  environmental  impact  re¬ 
port.  In  fact,  the  preliminary  en¬ 
vironmental  assessment  required  by 
the  California  Environmental  Quality 
Act  to  determine  whether  a  full  EIR 
is  necessary  won’t  be  done  until  mid- 
March  —  leaving  less  than  three 
months  for  the  university  to  prepare  a 
draft  EIR,  hold  public  hearings  on 
the  document,  respond  to  testimony 
and  written  comments  and  certify  the 
completeness  of  the  final  report. 

“I  can’t  imagine  that  an  EIR 
would  add  less  than  six  months  to  the 
procedure  and  I  would  think  it  would 
add  more,”  Selina  Bendix,  president 
of  Bendix  Environmental  Research 
Inc.,  the  firm  hired  to  do  the  initial 
environmental  assessment,  told  the 
Bay  Guardian.  “Everybody  is 
assuming  that  when  we  take  the  soil 
and  sediment  samples  we’re  not  going 
to  find  any  sign  of  radiation  that  isn’t 
natural.  If  we  do  I  think  that  all  bets 
are  off  on  the  schedule.” 

Community  activists  at  the  hearing 
also  raised  questions  about  the  safety 
of  the  demolition  process  and  the 
transportation  of  the  radioactive 
components.  Under  the  university’s 
proposal,  the  radioactive  waste  and 
debris  would  be  trucked  down  Uni¬ 
versity  Avenue  through  the  center  of 
the  city  and  onto  Interstate  80. 

Susan  Hagan,  a  member  of  the 
city’s  Peace  and  Justice  Commission, 
suggested  several  alternative  routes, 
and  other  speakers  expressed  concern 
over  the  time  of  day  of  the  shipments, 
the  extent  of  prior  notification  to  resi¬ 
dents  and  the  need  for  radiological 
monitoring  during  the  transportation 
process. 

The  most  alarming  indication  of 
potential  problems  between  the 
university  and  the  city,  however, 
arose  when  Steve  Bloom,  co-author 
of  Measure  K  and  a  consultant  to  the 
Peace  and  Justice  Commission  charged 
with  the  enforcement  of  the  law, 
asked  if  the  university  would  comply 
with  city  regulations  establishing 
monitoring  procedures  and  safety 
standards  for  transportation  of 
radioactive  materials.  In  response  to 
that  question,  Dorothy  Walker,  UC’s 
director  of  public  affairs,  claimed  to 
be  ignorant  of  those  regulations, 
which  have  been  city  law  for  more  a 
year. 

“I  don’t  know  all  the  details  of 
what  the  city’s  requirements  might 
be,”  she  said.  “The  primary  agency 

continued  page  31 


Documenting 
the  scandal 

After  months  of  stonewalling,  thePUChas 
released  18  linear  feet  of  documents  that  detail 
seven  years  of  sellouts  onHetchHetchy  power 
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By  Jim  Balderston 


PG&E  OFFICIALS  in  1983  sud¬ 
denly  and  unexpectedly  aban¬ 
doned  a  commitment  they  had 
made  to  San  Francisco  on  the 
terms  of  new  long-term  power  con¬ 
tracts,  putting  the  city  “between  a  rock 
and  a  hard  place”  and  ultimately 
costing  taxpayers  millions  of  dollars, 
documents  released  last  week  reveal. 

In  early  1983,  the  documents  show, 
top-level  PG&E  officials  assured  the 
City  Attorney’s  Office  that  the  rates 
the  utility  charges  for  backup  electric 
power  and  for  transmission  services 
would  remain  essentially  the  same  over 
the  next  30  years.  On  the  basis  of  that 
promise,  the  city  made  substantial 
commitments  to  the  Turlock  and 
Modesto  irrigation  districts  for  the  sale 
of  city  power  backed  up  by  PG&E. 

When  PG&E  abruptly  changed  its 
tune  and  demanded  massive  increases 
in  its  so-called  “firming  service” 
charges ,  the  city  was  unable  to  back  out 
of  its  deal  with  the  two  districts  and  had 
to  absorb  a  major,  ongoing  financial 
loss,  the  documents  show. 

The  documents  were  among  some  18 
linear  feet  of  records  released  Feb.  24th 
by  the  city’s  Public  Utilities  Commis¬ 
sion  after  months  of  repeated  records 
requests  filed  by  the  Bay  Guardian  and 
the  Northern  California  Chapter  of  the 
Society  of  Professional  Journalists, 
Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

The  small  fraction  of  the  records 
that  could  be  analyzed  in  the  four  days 
that  they  have  been  available  to  the  Bay 
Guardian  reveal  an  astounding  wealth 
of  information  that  casts  serious 
doubts  on  the  sincerity  and  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  city’s  effort  to  secure  a 
reasonable  deal  for  the  public  on  long¬ 
term  power  sale  contracts  with  PG&E 
and  the  districts. 

Documents  examined  thus  far  show 
the  following: 

■  The  PUC  staff  was  fully  aware  dur¬ 
ing  the  negotiations  that  signing  the 
PG&E,  Modesto  and  Turlock  con¬ 
tracts  would  hinder  any  future  at¬ 
tempts  at  establishing  a  public  power 
system  in  San  Francisco,  and  even 
listed  that  fact  as  a  reason  that  PG&E 
should  be  amenable  to  the  city’s  pro¬ 
posals.  The  PUC  and  the  City  Attor¬ 
ney’s  Office  have  repeatedly  —  and 
emphatically  —  insisted  in  public  testi¬ 
mony  over  the  past  three  months  that 
signing  the  contracts  will  have  no 
significant  effect  on  any  future  public 
power  efforts. 

■  Negotiators  from  the  PUC  and  the 
City  Attorney’s  Office  repeatedly 
acknowledged  in  internal  memoranda 
that  PG&E  wanted  to  have  the  con¬ 
tracts  signed  while  Feinstein  —  a 
longtime  PG&E  ally  —  was  still  in  of¬ 
fice.  PG&E,  according  to  PUC 
memos,  was  also  concerned  with  Su¬ 
pervisor  Richard  Hongisto’s  efforts  to 


raise  the  issue  of  municipalization  in 
late  1987,  and  the  PUC  staff  advised 
Feinstein  at  the  time  to  hurry  up  the  ap¬ 
proval  process  before  Hongisto  or 
newly  elected  Mayor  Art  Agnos  could 
derail  the  timetable. 

■  From  the  start,  San  Francisco  was 
negotiating  from  a  defensive  position, 
allowing  PG&E  and  the  two  districts  to 
win  major  concessions  time  and  time 
again  despite  the  fact  that  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  owns  the  Hetch  Hetchy  dam  and 
that  the  other  parties  all  had  a  tremen¬ 
dous  amount  to  lose  if  the  city  didn’t 
cooperate  on  long-term  power  con¬ 
tracts. 

■  PG&E  repeatedly  insisted  that 
negotiating  sessions  be  held  at  the  com¬ 
pany’s  77  Beale  St.  headquarters 
and  there  is  no  indication  in  any  docu¬ 
ment  that  any  of  members  of  the  city’s 
negotiation  team  considered  this  a 
poor  strategy  or  made  any  move  to  ob¬ 
ject  to  the  demand. 

■  Turlock  Irrigation  District  General 
Manager  Ernest  Geddes  was  so  confi¬ 
dent  that  San  Francisco  would  never 
make  a  serious  effort  to  establish  a 
public  power  system  that  he  was  able  to 
squeeze  out  of  the  city  large  and 
repeated  concessions  despite  a  severe 
disadvantage  in  actual  bargaining 
chips.  In  fact,  there  is  no  indication,  in 
any  document  yet  reviewed,  that  the  ci¬ 
ty’s  negotiating  team  ever  used  even  the 
threat  of  municipalization  to  force 
either  PG&E  or  Modesto  and  Turlock 
to  accept  a  more  reasonable  deal. 

■  Mike  McGill,  who  served  as  an  aide 
,to  Feinstein  during  the  negotiations, 
stated  in  a  Feb.  22nd  Finance  Commit¬ 
tee  hearing  that  he  remembered  writing 
only  one  memo  concerning  the  negoti¬ 
ations.  However,  the  documents  show 
that  McGill  was  deeply  involved  in  the 
process  for  several  months  in  the  fall  of 
1987  and  that  he  repeatedly  briefed 
Feinstein  on  the  status  of  the  contracts. 
Mayor  Art  Agnos  still  insists  that  there 
are  no  records  of  those  briefings  in  his 
office,  but  he  has  made  no  effort  to  in¬ 
vestigate  their  apparent  disappearance. 


T 


Snaider,  who  headed  the  city’s 
negotiating  team,  Call  raised  concerns 
about  the  city’s  prior  concessions  to 
Modesto  and  T urlock .  ‘  ‘This  is  an  issue 
we  just  have  to  insist  upon,”  the  memo 
states.  “We  don’t  have  any  recourse  if 
they  would  say  no,  other  than  just  ‘eat’ 
the  costs.  However,  given  all  that  they 
have  gotten  in  the  discussions  since 
December,  this  would  be  one  that  I 
think  they  better  consider  a  trade-off.” 

But  in  a  Dec.  9,  1987  memo  to  Fein¬ 
stein  —  dated  less  than  a  week  before 
Feinstein  announced  the  completion  of 
the  negotiations  —  McGill  discussed 
even  further  concessions.  “The  city  has 
already  made  substantial  concessions 
to  MID  and  TID,  providing  them  with 
scheduling  flexibility  which  saves  them 
a  lot  of  money.  Now  they  are  asking  for 
more,”  he  noted. 

The  city’s  negotiating  team  did 
much  of  its  actual  haggling  with  the 
districts  and  PG&E  on  the  utility  com¬ 
pany’s  turf,  down  at  PG&E’s  Beale 
Street  headquarters  —  and  there  is  no 
indication  that  anyone  from  the  city 

continued  next  page 
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These  two  documents  are  samples  of  the  18  linear  feet  of  paper  released 
Feb.  24th  by  the  PUC  after  months  of  pressure  from  the  Bay  Guardian. 
The  document  on  the  left  is  a  briefing  paper  prepared  for  Mayor  Dianne 
Feinstein  before  her  Nov.  23, 1987  meeting  with  PG&E  Chairman  Dick 
Clarice,  it  dearly  acknowledges  that  PG&E  outmaneuvered  the  dty  in 
1983,  putting  the  “city  between  a  rock  and  a  hard  place.” 

The  document  on  the  right  is  a  July  1987  memo  for  a  meeting  of  the  city’s 
negotiating  team.  It  points  out,  in  no  uncertain  terms,  that  one  of  the 
pluses  in  the  power  sales  contracts  to  PG&E  would  be  to  “reduce  [the] 
benefit  of  munidpalization”  to  the  dty.  The  city’s  negotiating  team  has 
repeatedly  stated  that  the  power  contracts  will  not  affect  munidpaliza¬ 
tion. 


HE  DOCUMENTS  released 
last  week  strongly  reinforce  the 
evidence  that  the  city  was 
negotiating  from  weakness, 
failing  to  use  its  obvious  strategic  ad¬ 
vantages  to  win  a  better  deal,  and  thus 
winding  up  outmaneuvered  at  the 
table.  In  a  July  1987  memo  on  the  three 
contracts,  the  PUC  staff  discussed  the 
status  of  the  negotiations.  To  date,  the 
staff  explained,  the  city’s  stance  in  the 
negotiations  had  been  largely  “defen¬ 
sive.”  The  document  concluded  that 
the  city’s  negotiating  team  should 
“take  a  positive  and  focused  approach 
to  the  negotiations,”  and  that  it  should 
“insist  on  equal  parties  treatment.” 

Just  weeks  later,  in  an  Aug.  27, 1987 
memo  from  power  consultant  Harrison 
Call  to  Deputy  City  Attorney  Len 


The  conflict  of  interest  conflicts 

Recently  released  PUC  documents  raise  new  questions  about  Lazarus, 
Nothenberg  conflicts  of  interest  on  PG&E  issues 


By  Craig  McLaughln 


TWO  CITY  officials  who  told  the 
Bay  Guardian  they  had  re¬ 
moved  themselves  from  city  policy 
discussions  involving  PG&E  be¬ 
cause  their  wives  were  employed 
with  the  utility  may  have  been  more 
directly  involved  in  potential  con¬ 
flicts  of  interest  than  they  originally 
acknowledged. 

Last  week,  the  Bay  Guardian  re¬ 
vealed  that  former  Deputy  Mayor 
Jim  Lazarus’s  wife,  Ann  Lazarus, 
had  served  as  director  of  investor 
relations  for  PG&E  until  Oct.  1, 
1987.  Jim  Lazarus  was  the  person  to 
whom  financial  analysts  in  Mayor 
Dianne  Feinstein’ s  administration 
normally  reported,  and  the  Bay 
Guardian  has  obtained  a  Sept.  16th 
memo  from  analyst  Stacy  Becker  to 
Lazarus  discussing  negotiations  on 
power  contracts  between  the  city, 
PG&E  and  the  Turlock  and  Modes¬ 
to  irrigation  districts. 

When  asked  to  comment  on  the 
memo  last  week,  Lazarus  volun¬ 
teered  the  information  about  his 
wife’s  position  at  PG&E,  and  said 
state  law  prohibited  him  from  in¬ 


fluencing  city  policy  that  affected 
PG&E  for  a  full  year  after  his  wife 
left  the  utility’s  employ.  Lazarus 
said  he  directed  Becker  to  report  di¬ 
rectly  to  Feinstein  after  the  Sept. 
16th  memo  and  added  that  he  re¬ 
moved  himself  from  a  September 
meeting  Feinstein  had  called  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  contracts.  He  also  said 
Rudy  Nothenberg,  the  chief  admin¬ 
istrative  officer  and  former  PUC 
general  manager,  had  removed 
himself  from  that  discussion  be¬ 
cause  his  wife  was  a  PG&E  em¬ 
ployee. 

Nothenberg  confirmed  Lazarus’s 
account  of  the  September  meeting 
and  told  the  Bay  Guardian  he  mar¬ 
ried  Margo  Eachus,  “a  low-level 
computer  programmer”  for  PG&E, 
on  Feb.  20, 1987. 

.  The  Bay  Guardian  has  since 
learned,  however,  that  Lazarus  may 
have  been  directly  involved  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  city’s  response  to  the 
Rostenkowski  Amendment,  last 
fall’s  successful  effort  in  Congress 
to  prevent  city  governments  from 
issuing  tax-exempt  bonds  to  buy  out 
private  utilities.  And  memos  released 
last  week  by  the  Public  Utilities 


Commission  after  Several  Bay 
Guardian  requests  under  the 
California  Public  Records  Act 
show  that  Nothenberg  was  par¬ 
ticipating  in  discussions  of  the 
PG&E  and  Turlock  and  Modesto 
contracts  as  late  as  Sept.  21 ,  1987  — 
seven  months  after  his  marriage  to  a 
PG&E  employee. 

The  California  Political  Reform 
Act  prohibits  government  officials 
who  could  benefit  financially  from 
a  business  from  influencing  govern¬ 
ment  decisions  that  affect  that 
business. 

Although  the  Rostenkowski 
Amendment  profoundly  weakens 
the  city’s  ability  to  finance  a  take¬ 
over  of  PG&E’s  local  distribution 
system  to  comply  with  the  Raker 
Act,  the  Feinstein  administration 
did  not  direct  the  city’s  lobbyist  to 
oppose  the  amendment  until  the 
closing  days  of  the  congressional 
debate,  when  the  city’s  efforts  were 
largely  useless.  In  other  words,  by 
failing  to  fight  the  bill,  Feinstein 
arguably  was  helping  PG&E  win  a 
major  coup  over  public  power. 

continued  page  9 
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This  Dec,  5,  1987  memo  obtained  under  the  California  Public  Records 
Act  show  3  PG&E  wanted  the  city  to  sign  the  contracts  before  Dianne 
Feinstein  left  office,  because  Mayor-elect  Art  Agnos  had  a  record  of  sup¬ 
porting  public  power.  Also  noted  is  the  work  of  Supervisor  Richard 
Hongisto,  who  was  actively  pushing  for  public  power. 


Scandal 

continued  from  previous  page 

tried  to  schedule  any  negotiating  ses¬ 
sions  anywhere  else. 

For  example,  a  Feb.  4,  1987  letter 
from  PG&E  attorney  Louis  Vincent  to 
Snaider  states  that  “PG&E  is  willing  to 
meet,”  on  Feb.  13th,  butaddsthat  “we 
prefer  that  the  meeting  be  held  in 
PG&E’s  general  office  at  77  Beale 
Street.”  The  memo  concludes,  “We 
will  provide  a  room  number  and  meet¬ 
ing  time  when  you  confirm  the  meet¬ 
ing.”  The  documents  indicate  that  the 
session  took  place  exactly  as  PG&E 
had  demanded,  without  so  much  as  a 
peep  from  Snaider. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  has  always 
had  a  major  trump  card  that 
could  have  been  used  to  force 
the  districts  and  PG&E  to  ac¬ 
cept  concessions  —  the  threat  of 
establishing  a  public  power  system. 
The  districts  and  PG&E  had  massive 
financial  stakes  in  San  Francisco’s  con¬ 
tinued  willingness  to  forego  public 
power  and  sell  the  bulk  of  Hetch  Het- 
chy’s  output  at  low  bulk  rates. 

However,  the  documents  suggest 
that  Turlock  Irrigation  District 
General  Manager  Ernest  Geddes  was 
so  confident  that  the  city  would  never 
pursue  such  an  option  that  he  bragged 
to  the  local  newspapers  that  he  had  the 
city  over  a  barrel. 

In  1984,  Geddes  was  quoted  exten¬ 
sively  in  a  Modesto  Bee  article  about 
legislation  presented  by  Congressman 
Tony  Coelho  (D-Merced)  that  would 
force  the  city  to  sell  Hetch  Hetchy 
power  at  cost  to  Modesto  and  Turlock. 
Modesto  was  not  as  enthusiastic  as 
Turlock  about  the  legislation,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Geddes,  because,  “They  are  con¬ 
cerned  San  Francisco  will  sell  the  power 
to  someone  else  or  municipalize  the 
(city’s)  power  system.”  Geddes  dis¬ 
counted  the  threat,  noting, “To,  me, 
that’s  such  a  remote  possibility  it  is  not 
even  worth  considering.” 

Turlock  continued  to  drive  increas¬ 
ingly  harder  bargains  with  the  city,  the 


documents  show  —  in  fact,  one  memo 
characterizes  Turlock  as  “a  very  un¬ 
pleasant  customer.” 

The  records  also  raise  serious  ques¬ 
tion  about  the  negotiating  process  and 
the  extent  to  which  the  PUC  allowed 
political  considerations  to  influence  its 
actions  on  the  contracts.  A  July  1987 
memo,  for  example,  suggests  that  the 
PUC  staff  had  no  consistent,  quan¬ 
titative  handle  on  the  status  of  the  con¬ 
tracts  and  just  what  the  city  had  been 
gaining  or  giving  away  over  the  past 
three  years  of  talks.  Although  the  con¬ 
tracts  are  extremely  technical  and  com¬ 
plicated,  and  PG&E  and  the  districts 
had  brought  in  expert  consultants  and 
advisers,  the  memo  notes  that  the  city’s 
team  had  been  using  “very  limited 
quantitative^upport .  ’  ’ 

That  memo  also  noted  that  the  city 
negotiating  team  was  not  using  any 
system  of  “score  keeping”  during  the 
negotiations,  and  that  “significant 
specifics  [about  the  contracts]  were  be¬ 
ing  driven  by  outsiders.”  In  an  April  3, 
1984  memo  from  Snaider  to  other 
members  of  the  negotiating  team, 
Snaider  explained  how  the  city  arrived 
at  its  strategy  in  negotiations  with 
PG&E.  It  was  simple:  “At  the  March 
14th  meeting  with  the  [Modesto  and 
Turlock]  Districts  representatives,  the 
Districts  proposed  a  method  for 
negotiating  with  PG&E.  The  City  con¬ 
curred.” 

The  July  1987  memo  to  the  PUC  staff 
notes  that  PG&E  and  the  Districts  did 
not  like  dealing  with  each  other,  and 
that  both  preferred  to  deal  with  San 
Francisco.  In  other  words,  the  city 
found  itself  in  between  two  difficult 
and  aggressive  sets  of  negotiators,  both 
of  which  recognized  that  San  Fran¬ 
cisco’s  negotiating  team  was  far  less  ag¬ 
gressive. 

PUC  STAFF  members  and 
deputy  city  attorneys  have 
repeatedly  told  PUC  commis¬ 
sioners,  the  Board  of  Super¬ 
visors,  Mayor  Agnos  and  anyone  else 
who  has  asked  that  the  contracts  with 
Modesto  and  Turlock  will  have  no  ef¬ 
fect  on  municipalization. 
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“The  city  has  already  made 
substantial  concessions  to  Turlock 
and  Modesto ....  Now  they  are 
asking  for  more.” 

—  Dec.  9, 1987  memo  from  Mike  McGill  to  Dianne  Felnstein 


But  according  to  the  documents,  the 
city’s  negotiating  team  knew  better. 
The  July  1987  memo  lists  the  potential 
benefits  to  each  party  of  the  proposed 
contracts.  Among  the  reasons  PG&E 
should  go  along  with  the  proposal  was 
that  fact  that  the  contracts  would 
“reduce  [the]  benefit  of  municipaliza¬ 
tion.”  The  newly  released  documents 
also  shed  some  light  on  the  negotiations 
and  concessions  lost  by  the  city  during 
the  crucial  three  month  gap  between 
September  1987,  when  Feinstein  per¬ 
sonally  entered  the  talks,  and 
December  1987,  when  Feinstein  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  negotiations  had  been 
completed. 

In  December,  Snaider  and  others  in¬ 
sisted  that  the  contracts  had  to  be  ap¬ 
proved  before  the  end  of  the  year  in 


order  to  fulfill  legal  commitments  the 
city  had  made  to  the  districts  and  to 
PG&E.  However,  the  documents  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  rush  to  get  the  contracts 
approved  was  motivated  as  much  by 
political  as  by  legal  reasons.  In  fact,  the 
documents  show  that  the  real  working 
deadline  for  the  negotiators  was  not 
Jan.  1st,  as  Snaider  had  said,  but  Jan 
8th  —  the  day  Feinstein  would  leave  of¬ 
fice. 

The  July  87  memo  to  the  city’s  nego¬ 
tiating  team  states  that  “everybody 
wants  to  close  under  this  Mayor.” 
Later,  in  a  Dec.  5,  1987  memo  from  ex- 
PUC  General  Manager  Don  Birrer  to 
Feinstein,  Birrer  notes,  “PG&E  is  con¬ 
cerned  that  we  can  get  this  contract 
signed  during  your  term,  especially 
with  the  holidays  coming  up  and  the  re¬ 


cent  statements  of  Supervisor 
Hongisto.” 

At  the  time,  Hongisto  had  just  begun 
to  raise  serious  questions  about  the 
wisdom  of  approving  the  contracts  and 
the  financial  impacts  they  would  have 
on  the  city. 

The  documents  were  not  released  un¬ 
til  two  days  after  the  supervisors  gave 
preliminary  approval  to  the  contracts, 
and  just  three  working  days  before  the 
matter  came  up  again  for  final  ap¬ 
proval.  That’s  left  very  little  time  to 
review  and  analyze  the  material  —  in 
fact,  the  Bay  Guardian  has  only  been 
able  to  scratch  the  surface  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  contained  in  the  records. 

The  PUC’s  decision  to  release  the 
material  was  a  major  victory  for 
freedom  of  information  advocates. 
The  PUC  had  struggled  for  months 
against  making  the  material  public  — 
and  based  on  the  first  set  of  records 
reviewed,  it’s  very  clear  why.  The 
documents  show  conclusively  that  vir¬ 
tually  everything  Hongisto,  George  T. 
Davis,  Joseph  Hughes,  Bill  Bennett, 
San  Franciscans  for  Public  Power  and 
the  Bay  Guardian  have  been  saying  all 
these  months  was  true. 

It  may  be  too  late  to  stop  the  con¬ 
tracts  now  —  although  a  citizen  in¬ 
itiative,  taxpayer  suit  or  referendum 
might  still  be  possible.  But  for  San 
Francisco  residents  and  businesses,  the 
message  in  the  documents  is  crystal 
clear:  The  politicians  who  allowed  this 
fiasco  to  happen  over  the  past  four 
years,  then  ratified  it  for  another  27  Vi 
years,  have  shown  that  they  have  no 
business  holding  any  position  of  public 
trust,  in  San  Francisco  or  elsewhere, 
and  the  sooner  we  can  start  replacing 
them,  the  better.  ■ 


PSl:  The  daily  newspaper  coverage  of  the  con- 
tract  approvals  continues  to  follow  the  standard 
Herb  Caen  established  in  his  Hong  Kong  Press 
Club  speech  (see  last  week’s  Bay  Guardian): 
Non-competitive,  no-scoops-allowed,  don’t- 
make-any-enemies-but-if-you-do-make-sure- 
t hey ’re-progressives  news  and  editorial 
policies  on  a  major  scandal  worth  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars.  The  key  point:  neither  the  Ex 
nor  the  Chron  asked  for  the  background  docu¬ 
ments  on  the  contracts.  Neither  supported  the 
Bay  Guardian  and  Sigma  Delta  Chi  when  we  ask¬ 
ed  for  their  release.  Neither  reported  the  victory 
when  the  PUC  released  the  material,  and  neither 
informed  the  public  that  the  records  were 
available  for  inspection  at  214  Van  Ness.  Neither 
paper  bothered  to  look  at  the  records  before  or 
after  the  Feb.  29th  board  meeting,  much  less  to 
report  on  them. 

PS2:  We  tried  to  pin  down  the  Chronicle’s  City 
Hall  team,  Jim  Doyle  and  Thomas  G.  Keane,  on 
the  records  point  after  the  board  meeting,  but  got 
nowhere.  Queried  in  the  City  Hall  Press  Room, 
Doyle  and  Keane  said  they  were  on  deadline  and 
couldn  ’ t  talk.  When  we  phoned  over  to  the  City 
Desk  after  the  deadline  had  passed,  we  got  David 
Finkelstein,  who  said  Doyle  and  Keane  had  gone 
home  at  five,  and  the  editor  on  the  story,  Jim 
Hicks,  was  out  of  the  office.  Finkelstein  reluc¬ 
tantly  agreed  to  take  a  message. 

Just  minutes  before  press  time,  Doyle  called  with 
the  following  statement:  “On  Feb.  4th,  the 
Chronicle  broke  the  story  that  the  San  Francisco 
civil  grand  jury  was  investigating  the  city’s  elec¬ 
trical  power  contracts.  I’ve  spent  considerable 
time  examining  the  contracts  and  related  city 
documents  as  well  as  the  city’s  historical  relation¬ 
ship  with  PG&E  in  the  Central  Valley.  ” 
However,  Deputy  City  Attorney  Tom  Berliner 
confirmed  at  press  time  that  no  one  other  than 
Bay  Guardian  staff  had  examined  the  documents 
at  214  Van  Ness.  Doyle  said,  "Which  particular 
documents  I  looked  at  or  I  have  in  my  possession 
and  who  I  interviewed  and  what  they  say  are  none 
of  your  business. ...  I  don  ’ t  divulge  my  sources 
of  information  until  I  publish.  ” 

PS3:  Ernest  Geddes  for  Mayor?  As  the  dust  set¬ 
tles  down  at  City  Hall  after  the  contracts  battle, 
two  figures  emerge  standing  tall  above  the  rubble 
—  PG&E’s  chairman,  Dick  Clarke,  who  told  A  g- 
nos  in  December  that  PG&E  had  six  votes  against 
public  power  on  the  board,  and  Turlock  Irriga¬ 
tion  District  General  Manager  Ernest  Geddes. 

Geddes,  the  manager  of  a  rural  water  and 
power  agency,  got  for  his  constituency  what  no 
one  in  sophisticated  urban  San  Francisco  could 
get  for  the  city  —  a  good  deal. 

Throughout  the  negotiations  with  the  city, 
Geddes  kept  the  crack  San  Francisco  team  of 
negotiators  off  balance,  to  the  point  where  they 
acknowledged  to  themselves  that  their  posture 
was  “defensive.  ”  Geddes  arranged  for  Con¬ 
gressman  Tony  Coelho  (D-Merced)  to  threaten 
the  city  with  loss  of  all  revenue  from  Hetch  Het- 
chy  power.  He  was  so  tough  and  unyielding  that 
city  memos  referred  to  the  Turlock  Irrigation 
District  as  “an  unpleasant  customer.  ’’  And  his 
constant  threats  of  lawsuits  so  terrified  the  City 
Attorney’s  Office  and  the  supervisors  that  no¬ 
body  would  dare  even  ask  for  another  extension 
in  the  contracts. 

Considering  the  city’s  financial  crisis,  perhaps 
it ‘s  time  to  bring  ol  ’  Ernie  down  to  the  big  city  to 
see  if  he  can  straighten  out  the  mess  here. 


Conflicts 

continued  from  page  7 

UNDER  FEINSTEIN,  Lazarus 
was  responsible  for  directing 
the  activities  of  Liz  Robbins,  the 
city’s  lobbyist  in  Washington,  and 
throughout  the  last  two  months  of 
last  year,  Lazarus  was  the  person 
Bay  Guardian  reporters  spoke  to  in 
order  to  find  out  how  the  city  would 
respond  to  the  Rostenkowski 
measure. 

On  Nov.  16th,  for  example, 
Lazarus  told  the  Bay  Guardian  he 
had  not  asked  Robbins  to  oppose 
the  Rostenkowski  Amendment  and 
said  he  did  not  expert  to  do  so  in  the 
future.  The  amendment,  he  said, 
was  not  a  concern  of  the  Mayor’s 
Office. 

However,  after  Lazarus  revealed 
his  potential  conflict  of  interest,  we 
asked  if  his  work  with  Robbins  on 
the  amendment  might  have  posed  a 
conflict  of  interest.  He  responded 
that  decisions  on  how  the  city  would 
respond  to  the  amendment  were 
made  not  by  him  but  by  Deputy 
Mayor  Hadley  Roff .  He  said  he  had 
removed  himself  from  all  decision¬ 
making  because  of  his  conflict  of  in¬ 
terest. 

But  Roff,  now  on  the  staff  of 
Mayor  Art  Agnos,  directly  contra¬ 
dicted  Lazarus’s  comments.  He 
told  the  Bay  Guardian  that  deci¬ 
sions  on  the  city’s  Rostenkowski 
Amendment  strategy  were  made  by 
Lazarus.  When  asked  if  he  had  been 
involved  in  any  of  those  decisions, 
he  replied,  “No.  No.” 

When  informed  of  the  Lazarus 
situation.  Deputy  City  Attorney 
Burke  Delventhal  initially  told  the 
Bay  Guardian  he  might  look  into 
the  possibility  that  the  former  depu¬ 
ty  mayor  had  been  involved  in  a 
conflict  of  interest.  However,  he 
called  back  several  hours  later  to  say 
he  had  decided  not  to  pursue  the 
matter. 

“The  fact  that  he  gave  you  infor¬ 
mation  doesn’t  mean  he  was  a  deci¬ 
sion-maker,”  Delventhal  said. 
When  informed  of  Roffs  com¬ 
ments,  Delventhal  said,  “What  do 
you  want  me  to  do?  [Lazarus]  is  an 
ex-city  employee.  I’m  up  to  my  neck 
in  alligators  with  more  important 
problems.” 


State  Senator  Quentin  Kopp,  who 
as  supervisor  wrote  the  conflict-of- 
interest  provisions  of  the  City 
Charter  in  1974,  told  the  Bay 
Guardian,  “The  question  is 
whether  [Lazarus]  ran  afoul  of 
[California  Government  Code  Sec¬ 
tion]  87100.  That’s  the  kind  of  thing 
where  you  have  to  know  exactly 
what  he  did,  but  it  is  certainly  possi¬ 
ble.” 

In  a  related  matter,  the  docu¬ 
ments  show  that  Nothenberg  partic¬ 
ipated  in  discussions  of  the  Hetch 
Hetchy  contracts  even  though  his 
wife  was  working  for  PG&E  at  the 
time  and  even  though  he  told  the 
Bay  Guardian  he  had  removed 
himself  from  the  negotiations.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  a  summary  prepared  by 
Becker,  Nothenberg  attended  a 
Sept.  21,  1987  meeting  with  Fein¬ 
stein,  Becker  and  several  other  city 
officials  to  discuss  the  proposed 
contracts  with  PG&E  and  the 
districts.  Becker  wrote,  “Rudy 
Nothenberg  and  [PUC  Acting  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager]  Dean  Coffey  recalled 
that  they  expected  revenues  from 
the  Districts  to  increase  as  shown  by 
the  analysis.  They  expressed  sur¬ 
prise,  however,  that  costs  would  in¬ 
crease  so  significantly.” 

After  the  Bay  Guardian  informed 
him  of  Nothenberg’s  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  meeting,  Delventhal 
called  Tom  Berliner,  a  deputy  city 
attorney  who  was  also  at  the 
meeting.  Delventhal  called  back 
and  said  that  Berliner  had  informed 
him  the  meeting  was  “for  historical 
purposes  to  give  the  mayor  back¬ 
ground.”  Delventhal  said  Nothen¬ 
berg  did  not  influence  decisions  and 
that  his  presence  at  the  meeting 
“would  not  be,  in  our  opinion,  a 
conflict  of  interest.” 

Nothenberg  had  not  returned 
Bay  Guardian  phone  calls  by  press 
time. 

Both  Nothenberg  and  Lazarus 
have  denied  that  their  wives’  duties 
or  paychecks  in  any  way  influenced 
the  outcome  of  the  contracts,  and 
Lazarus  said  he  did  not  influence 
Robbins’  efforts  to  stop  Rostenkow¬ 
ski,  one  way  or  the  other.  But  while 
the  City  Attorney’s  Office  insists 
that  the  official’s  activities  were  not 
illegal,  their  actions  fly  in  the  face  of 
the  public  interest  and  throw  yet 
another  cloud  over  the  city’s  deal¬ 
ings  with  PG&E.  ■ 


AMBIENTE 


Large  Bookcase 

White.  Fouradjustable  shelves. 
69”HX30”WX11”D. 


s59 


List:  $79 


Small  Bookcase 

White.  Two  adjustable  shelves. 
34”HX30”WX11”D. 

s39  List:  $59 


AMBIENTE  INTERNATIONAL  FURNITURE 
390  Kansas  St.,  San  Francisco  (415)863-9700 
Mon -Sat  10-6  Sun  12-5 


•  a  second  S.F  phone  no. 


$1295 

per  mo. 


•  answers  more  than  one  phone 


share  it  with  a  friend  .  use  ^  on  resumeS(  jn  ads 

for  messages 


•  no  equipment  or  servicing  •  never  disturbs  you  at  home 

VoiceNeL  of  San  Francisco 


the  Bay  Area's  affordable  voice  message  service 


learn  more 

call  today  (415)995-2500 


•  •  • 


most  foot  problems  are  easily 
curable  using  state-of-the-art 
surgical,  non-surgical  and  laser  techniques. 
Common  problems  such  as  heel  pain, 
corns,  calluses,  warts,  ingrown  or  fungal 
nails,  neuromas,  bunions  or  generalized 
foot  fatigue  can  be  corrected,  often  with 
only  a  simple  office  visit,  or  at  our  surgery 
center. 

Let  Podiatry  get  you  on  your  feet  without 
pain. 

We  accept  Visa/MC/lnsurance  Plans 
450  Sutter  Street,  Suite  1101,  SF 

DONALD  E.  HERSHMAN  D.P.M. 
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Health  &  Fitness 


Depression  Is  Not  a 
Character  Flaw 


Our  treatment  program  is  research  and  biologically 
based,  supportive  and  brief. 


^VTAM/yy 

BSISrwm, 


Knowledgeable,  Personalized 
and  Friendly  Service! 


C-lOOOmgT.R. 

“  100s  SPECIAL  $3.95  ' 


MegaMulti-Vit-Min75  +*> 
60  SPECIAL  $5.85 
_  120  SPECIAL  $10.95  - 


ALWAYS  DISCOUNTED 
PRICES! 


c 


1425  Irving  St.  at  15th  Avenue 
Tues.-Fri.,  12-6;  Sat.,  10-6 
564-8160 


r 

Highest  Quality 

73EDWOOD 
HOC  CUBS 

\ 

lowest  prices  in  the  Bay  Area 

9/„ 

Robert 

234-7920  or  527-8572 

Correction 

from  Feb.  24 

Isa's  Hair  Studio 

coupon  offer  good  through 
March  15, 1988;  only  offered 
Mon.-Thurs.  (with  ad). 


Liquidation  3  A  L  E 

OUTDOOR  EQUIPMENT  &  CLOTHING 


- EVERYTHING  is  on  SALE- - — 

Packs  Tents  Boots  X-Country  Skis 
Patagonia  Walrus  Gregory  Asolo 


Wilderland 

930  Irving  St.  (at  10th  Ave.)  San  Francisco  564-7513 

Monday-Friday  10:30-6:30  Saturday  10-5  Sunday  12-5 


UCSF  STOP  SMOKING  PROGRAM 
HABIT  ABATEMENT  CUNIC 

IS  CONDUCTING  A  TREATMENT  PROGRAM 
DESIGNED  TO  HELP  SMOKERS  QUIT 
SMOKING  AND  PREVENT  RELAPSE. 


FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  CALL 


476-7453 


An  eclectic  collection 

of  the  old  and  new 

Crystals,  spheres,  wands, 
jewelry  &  repairs,  incense, 
oils,  altarpieces,  books,  bells, 
collectibles,  and  more... 

Stop  in  and  see  our  unique 
selection  for  your  mind,  body 
and  soul 

(415)621-2782 

1601 A  Page  St.  (Page  &  Ashbury) 
San  Francisco  CA  94117 


NEW! 

CONTACT  LENSES 

THAT  COMBINE  THE  ADVANTAGES 
OF  BOTH  SOFT  AND  HARD  CONTACT  LENSES. 

GAS  PERMEABLE  EXTENDED  WEAR  LENSES! 

■  AS  COMFORTABLE  AS  SOFT  LENSES 

■  EASIER  AND  LESS  COSTLY  TO  CARE  FOR 

■  MUCH  LONGER  LENS  LIFE 

■  FOR  THOSE  WITH  ASTIGMATISM,  BETTER 
VISUAL  ACUITY 

■  NO  DRY  EYE  SYMPTOMS  REQUIRING  REWETTING 

■  AFTER  INRIAL  ADJUSTMENT,  LENSES  MAY  BE  WORN 
SLEEPING 

$250  COMPLETE  FTTTMG  TOTALLY  GUARANTEED 
INCLUDES  EYE  EXAM  &  FOLLOW-UP  CARE 


DR.  RICHARD  PUORRO,  O.D.  U  7 88-2332 

100  PINE  ST.  STE.  400;  SF,  CA94111  n  Between  Front  &  Battery  in  Fin.  Dist. 


Golden  Gate 
Family  Medical 
Clinic 

AIDS  TESTING  IN  A  FRIENDLY, 
UNDERSTANDING  ATMOSPHERE. 

■  SAME  DAY  SERVICE 

■  1 0N  1  COUNSELING  BEFORE/AFTER 

■  ANONYMOUS  TESTING  AVAILABLE 

■  RESULTS  IN  48  HOURS 

■  RECOMMENDATIONS  &  REFERRALS 


A  Care  Center 
215  Golden  Gate  Ave.  #2 
San  Francisco  94102 

552  0733 


Don’t  blame  Murdoch 


By  Ben  Bagdltlan 

DON’T  BLAME  Rupert  Murdoch. 
Once  again,  he’s  been  using  his 
newspapers,  headlines  and  all,  in 
a  political-media  controversy  to  make 
crude  and  dishonest  attacks  —  this 
time  on  Senator  Edward  Kennedy  be¬ 
cause  Kennedy  and  Senator  Fritz  Hol- 
lings  managed  to  pass  a  law  forcing  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
to  hold  Murdoch  to  his  agreements  and 
to  existing  regulations. 

But  making  Murdoch  the  villain  is  a 
mistake.  Not  because  he  is  lovable  — 
on  the  contrary,  Murdoch  is  an  avari¬ 
cious  media  baron,  he  has  debased 
journalism  on  three  continents,  he  is 
shameless  in  using  the  “news”  in  his 
papers  to  bludgeon  political  enemies 
(liberals)  and  promote  political  friends 
(Margaret  Thatcher,  Mayor  Koch  of 
New  York  City  and  Ronald  Reagan). 
He  has  become  a  major  American 
power  in  newspapers,  magazines,  films 
and  books,  thanks  not  to  his  crudities, 
but  to  a  process  created  and  supported 
by  the  most  respectable  newspapers 
and  broadcast  organizations  in  the 
country. 

Two  years  ago,  Murdoch  began  his 
drive,  now  accomplished,  to  become  a 
major  TV  force  in  th<  United  States. 
His  purchases  included  television  sta¬ 
tions  in  Chicago,  New  York  and  Bos¬ 
ton.  For  13  years,  an  FCC  regulation 
has  permitted  no  new  television  licenses 
or  transfers  to  an  owner  who  controls  a 
daily  newspaper  in  the  same  market. 
Other  media  owners  have  respected 
this  cross-ownership  rule,  which  is  bas¬ 
ed  on  the  principles  of  the  1934  Com¬ 
munications  Act  codifying  diversity  of 
ownership  as  fundamental  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  interest.  This  principle  was  upheld 
by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  40 
years  ago  when  it  ruled  that  the  public 
interest  is  served  by  media  ownership 
that  represents  “diverse  and  an¬ 
tagonistic.” 

The  specific  ban  on  new  cross-own¬ 
ership  was  promulgated  by  Nixon’s 
hand-picked  conservative  chairman  of 
the  FCC,  Dean  Burch,  who  said  that 
despite  new  technical  forms  like  cable, 
the  vast  majority  of  the  American 
public  gets  its  news  and  information 
from  the  12  VHF  television  channels,  a 
pattern  that  still  holds  today. 

Like  other  owners  before  him,  Mur¬ 
doch  agreed  to  divest  himself  of  his 
newspapers  in  return  for  new  TV 
licenses  in  three  cities.  (Newspaper 
owners  who  make  more  than  20  per¬ 
cent  pretax  profits  often  seek  to  buy 
TV  stations  from  which  they  can  expect 
to  make  more  than  30  percent  profit.) 
Murdoch  sold  his  Chicago  Sun-Times, 
but  in  1986  he  asked  for  and  was 
granted  a  delay  of  two  years  in  selling 
the  New  York  Post  and  Boston  Herald. 
The  divestiture  deadline  for  the  Post  is 
March  6th;  the  Herald,  June  30, 1988. 

But  this  is  the  era  of  Reagan  deregu¬ 
lation  and  encouragement  of  giantism 
and  monopoly.  In  the  dying  days  of  the 
administration,  the  FCC  has  rushed  to 
dismantle  all  public  service  require¬ 
ments  for  broadcasting,  moves  that 
have  the  overwhelming  support  of  ma¬ 
jor  newspaper  chains.  The  newspapers 
have  portrayed  this  dismantling  as  sup¬ 
port  for  the  First  Amendment.  Their 
news  stories  have  consistently  omitted 


Ben  Bagdikian  is  dean  of  the  Gradu¬ 
ate  School  of  Journalism,  UC  at  Berk¬ 
eley,  and  author  o/The  Media  Monop¬ 
oly  ( Beacon ,  1987).  An  earlier  version 
of  this  article  appeared  in  Extra!,  the 
newsletter  of  Fairness  &  Accuracy  in 
Reporting. 


or  downplayed  the  anti-First  Amend¬ 
ment  conditions  in  broadcasting,  like 
the  limited  number  of  VHF  TV  chan¬ 
nels,  and  broadcasters’  insistence  that 
the  government  use  its  police  power  to 
protect  every  TV  station’s  monopoly 
over  its  frequency. 

In  November  1987,  the  Freedom  of 
Expression  Foundation  headed  by  the 
major  newspaper  chains  —  Gannett, 
Washington  Post,  Harte-Hanks, 
Times  Mirror,  Knight-Ridder,  Capital 
Cities/ ABC  —  petitioned  the  FCC  to 
abandon  its  cross-ownership  rule.  (The 
only  cases  pending  were  Murdoch’s.) 
Given  its  Reaganite  policies,  there  was 
every  reason  to  expect  the  FCC  would 
kill  the  rule.  So  in  December,  Kennedy, 
a  member  of  the  Senate  antitrust  com¬ 
mittee,  arranged  to  have  Hollings  place 
in  a  government  spending  bill  a 
measure  that  would  forbid  the  FCC 
from  extending  any  existing  cross¬ 
ownership  waivers  and  force  the  agen¬ 
cy  to  retain  the  cross-ownership  rule. 

The  major  newspapers  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  including  the  ones  whose  lead¬ 
ers  created  the  foundation  urging 
deregulation,  condemned  Kennedy’s 
“sneak”  bill  and  supported  Murdoch. 
Not  surprisingly,  most  did  not  report 
the  crucial  (“sneak”)  timing  of  the 
newspaper  foundation’s  move  to  kill 
the  cross-ownership  prohibition  to 
help  their  corporate  compatriot,  Mur¬ 
doch  —  and  thus  enhance  their  own 
quest  for  future  broadcast  acquisi¬ 
tions. 

While  the  major  papers  handled  the 
matter  in  polite  language,  Murdoch  did 
it  with  explosions  of  vituperation  in  his 
New  York  and  Boston  papers,  precise¬ 
ly  the  ones  he  had  promised  to  sell.  On 
Jan.  3,  1988,  a  Boston  Herald  banner 
headline  on  page  one  proclaimed: 
“TEDDY  K:  I  DID  IT.”  Murdoch’s 
columnist,  Howie  Carr,  described  Ken¬ 
nedy  in  vintage  Murdochian  jour¬ 
nalism  as,  “Fat  Boy  .  .  .  Goodyear 
Blimp  .  .  .  spoiled  rich  kid  .  .  .  the 
nation’s  oldest  juvenile  delinquent,” 
and  called  the  legislation  “Porky’s 
Revenge”  (Jan.  6, 1988).  InNewYork, 
Murdoch’s  Post  ran  similar  banner 
headlines:  “MURDOCH:  I’LL 
FIGHT  TO  KEEP  THE  POST 
ALIVE”  (Jan.  7,  1988).  The  huge  dis¬ 
play  did  not  report  that  he  had  prom¬ 
ised  to  sell  the  paper  and  had  already 
received  four  offers  to  buy  it.  (As  this 
article  went  to  press  Murdoch  claimed 
to  have  found  a  buyer.) 

All  this  is  standard  Murdoch.  With 
the  help  of  the  gross  misuse  of  his 
newspapers,  he  has  circumvented  both 
Australian  and  English  anti-monopoly 
laws.  But  it  is  a  mistake  to  blame  the 
episode  on  something  peculiar  to  Mur¬ 
doch.  Rupert  Murdoch  is  simply  obey¬ 
ing  the  First  Law  of  Media  Dynamics: 
Media  Power  equals  Political  Power- 
squared. 

The  blame  lies  not  in  Murdoch, 
though  his  style  is  repulsive.  The  fault 
lies  in  current  U.S.  economic  policy 
and  the  mainstream  news  media,  which 
have  consistently  failed  to  report  with 
fairness  and  balance  the  pros  and  cons 
of  deregulation  and  monopoly  devel¬ 
opment.  Newspapers,  formerly  com¬ 
petitors  of  broadcasting,  are  now  ma¬ 
jor  participants  in  the  industry.  (A  Jan. 
9th  New  York  Times  editorial  attacked 
the  Fairness  Doctrine  without  men¬ 
tioning  that  the  NY  Times  Co.  owns 
five  broadcast  outlets.) 

Where  newspapers  were  once  quick 
to  publish  news  of  broadcasters’  at¬ 
tempts  to  pry  open  the  back  door  of 
regulatory  agencies,  they  now  rush  to 
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Why  no  cuts  for  PG&E? 

LET  US  EXPLAIN,  one  more  time,  now  and  for  the  permanent  record,  just 
what  the  recent  vote  to  approve  the  PG&E  and  Turlock  and  Modesto  irriga¬ 
tion  districts  contracts  is  really  till  about: 

1.  San  Francisco’s  budget  deficit  has  climbed  to  more  than  $170  million.  That 
means  the  city  is  spending  almost  10  percent  more  than  it  takes  in.  Mayor  Art 
Agnos  is  required  by  law  to  present  the  supervisors  a  balanced  budget  by  July  1st, 
and  to  make  the  numbers  add  up,  he’s  talking  about  major  cuts  in  city  services, 
layoffs  and  possibly  some  major  fee  hikes.  By  this  time  next  year,  we  could  easily 
be  paying  an  extra  10  percent  in  fares  for  buses  that  come  10  percent  less  frequent¬ 
ly  and  are  10  percent  more  crowded.  We’  11  have  less  money  for  more  homeless 
people,  less  money  for  more  AIDS  sufferers,  less  money  for  more  welfare  recipi¬ 
ents.  And  so  on. 

2.  The  deficit  is  not  Agnos’s  fault  —  he  inherited  the  problems  from  Dianne 
Feinstein,  who  (as  our  stories  in  this  issue  show)  sucked  dry  the  Hetch  Hetchy  capi¬ 
tal  fund,  the  police  and  fire  protection  maintenance  funds  and  a  few  other  funds 
earmarked  for  infrastructure  maintenance  and  improvements  to  keep  her  budgets 
in  the  black,  and  her  political  career  alive,  over  the  past  few  years.  But  unless  he 
finds  some  creative  ways  to  deal  with  this  legacy,  Agnos  and  the  constituents  who 
put  him  in  office  will  suffer  badly  —  Agnos  will  be  unable  to  fulfill  his  campaign 
promises  and  progressive  legislation  like  Prop.  M  will  be  blamed  for  wrecking  the 
city’s  economy  (see  the  Examiner’s  editorial  Sunday  for  the  first  salvo). 

3 .  San  Francisco  has  a  massive  source  of  new  revenue  just  waiting  to  be  tapped, 
a  hydroelectric  project  on  the  Tuolumne  River  that  generates  more  than  2  billion 
kilowatt  hours  of  electricity  in  an  average  year.  That  electricity  costs  less  than  a 
penny  per  kilowatt  hour  to  produce,  and  at  current  retail  rates  is  worth  about  9 
cents  a  kilowatt  hour  in  San  Francisco .  After  incidental  costs  are  subtracted,  the 
revenue  the  city  could  gain  by  selling  its  Hetch  Hetchy  power  at  home  amounts  to 
roughly  $150  million  a  year,  enough  to  wipe  out  a  substantial  portion  of  the  deficit 
—  without  cutting  any  services  or  raising  any  taxes. 

4.  Instead,  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Supervisors  and  Agnos  have  just  agreed 
to  sell  that  power  for  27  Vi  years  to  the  Turlock  and  Modesto  irrigation  districts,  at 
less  than  four  cents  a  kilowatt  hour.  The  districts  then  retail  San  Francisco’s  power 
to  their  residents  and  businesses  at  rates  lower  than  what  San  Franciscans  pay 
PG&E  —  and  make  a  tidy  profit  for  themselves  on  the  deal.  Further,  the  city  has 
just  agreed  to  pay  PG&E  the  extortionate  rate  of  more  than  $15  million  a  year  to 
ship  the  power  across  its  lines  and  to  insure  deliveries  to  the  districts  in  case  the 
Hetch  Hetchy  generators  break  down. 

5 .  None  of  this  was  necessary.  Turlock  and  Modesto  want  and  need  our  power, 
and  aren’t  even  paying  top  market  rates  to  get  it.  In  fact,  the  contracts  never  went 
out  to  bid.  If  the  much-feared  Representative  Tony  Coelho  (D-Merced)  ever 
went  through  with  his  threat  to  force  San  Francisco  to  stop  charging  the  districts 
anything  more  than  the  generation  cost  for  power,  the  city  could  simply  stop  sell¬ 
ing  power  to  the  districts,  and  sell  it  at  home,  at  any  rate  it  chooses. 

PG&E,  meanwhile,  desperately  wants  to  keep  its  incredibly  lucrative  power  mo¬ 
nopoly  in  San  Francisco  —  worth,  we  calculate  more  than  $165  million  in  annual 
profits.  If  PG&E  believed  the  mayor  and  the  supervisors  were  seriously  consider¬ 
ing  public  power  as  an  option  for  the  city,  the  company  would  drop  its  excess  $15 
million  in  firming  and  wheeling  rates  in  a  second.  In  fact,  the  city  could  probably 
raise  PG&E’s  franchise  fees  —  set  in  1939  at  2Vi  percent  of  revenues,  and  never 
adjusted  since  —  by  enough  to  bring  in  another  $20  or  $30  million  a  year,  and 
PG&E  would  willingly  pay,  if  that  were  the  price  of  stopping  public  power. 

6.  San  Francisco,  in  other  words,  went  into  the  Turlock,  Modesto  and  PG&E 
contract  negotiations  holding  all  the  aces  —  and  came  out  broke  and  in  debt,  with 
its  biggest  revenue  source  in  hock  until  the  year  2015.  Everyone  in  San  Francisco 
will  have  to  tighten  the  belt  —  but  not  PG&E. 

7.  This  has  happened  time  and  again  since  the  dam  was  built  in  1925.  Always, 
city  officials  have  an  excuse.  In  1984,  Feinstein  signed  a  deal  with  Coelho  that  set 
“principles”  for  a  future  contract  because  she  feared  his  legislation  on  Hetch  Het¬ 
chy  rates  would  pass  any  minute.  In  1985,  the  supervisors  approved  “interim” 
contracts  because  they  felt  constrained  by  the  Coelho-Feinstein  deal  and  wanted 
more  time  to  negotiate.  In  1988,  the  supervisors  approved  the  long-term  contracts 
because  the  city  attorney  said  the  1985  vote  mandated  the  1 988  vote,  and  the  board 
feared  a  Turlock  and  Modesto  lawsuit.  Now,  like  then,  the  supervisors  insist  that 
the  contracts  will  “not  preclude”  public  power  at  some  later  date.  But  if  a  public 
power  plan  comes  up  next  year,  or  the  year  after,  or  the  year  after  that,  we  know 
exactly  what  the  occupants  of  City  Hall  will  say:  We  can’t  start  a  public  power 
system  —  we  have  these  long-term  contracts  that  were  approved  in  1988,  and  if 
we  break  them,  we  might  get  sued. 

8.  Meanwhile,  while  the  local  economy  is  suffering,  taxes  are  set  to  rise  and  ser¬ 
vices  and  city  employees  are  facing  the  ax,  San  Francisco  is  unable  to  prevent 
PG&E  from  slapping  even  higher  electric  rates  on  residents  and  businesses  — 
taking  more  money  out  of  the  local  economy,  worsening  the  recession  and  further 
crippling  the  municipal  tax  base. 

9.  And  through  it  all,  Supervisor  Nancy  Walker  has  the  gall  to  say  that 
nobody  she  knows  on  the  board  or  in  the  Mayor’s  Office  would  sell  out  the 
public  interest  to  PG&E,  and  the  gall  to  try  to  ridicule  the  few  public  officials, 
community  people  and  independent  news  outlets  that  have  dared  to  waste  her 
time  and  that  of  her  colleagues  by  raising  a  few  annoying  questions  about  the 
contracts. 

The  extent  of  the  scandal  here  —  from  Feinstein’s  monkey  business  with  the 
Hetch  Hetchy  capital  fund  to  the  compromised  negotiations  to  the  PG&E 
sellout  —  is  so  staggering  it  cries  out  for  outside  investigation,  by  the  grand  jury, 
the  DA,  perhaps  even  a  state  auditor  or  special  prosecutor.  A  referendum,  in¬ 
itiative  or  taxpayer  suit  to  block  the  contracts  may  also  be  in  order. 

In  the  meantime,  San  Franciscans  have  to  work  to  prevent  any  repeat  perfor¬ 
mances.  Ultimately,  that  means  reviving  the  battle  for  district  elections.  In  the 
meantime,  it  means  the  eight  supervisors  who  voted  for  PG&E  and  the  city  at¬ 
torney  who  let  this  all  happen  should  be  marked  for  challenge  and  defeat  at  the 
next  possible  election.  And  the  voters  should  demand  that  all  challengers  take  a 
firm  stand  for  public  power  and  against  PG&E  sellouts  and  make  a  firm  pledge 
to  end  the  greatest  scandal  in  San  Francisco  history. 


POLITICAL  ALERTS 


Of  mountain  lions  and  a  mystery  tour 


Going  on  a  lion  hunt:  On  Feb.  3rd, 
just  two  weeks  after  a  judge  struck 
down  the  California  Department  of 
Fish  and  Game’s  1987  proposal  for  a 
trophy  hunt  of  mountain  lions,  saying 
the  department  lacked  sufficient  data 
to  justify  the  hunt,  Fish  and  Game 
released  an  almost  identical  proposal 
for  a  79-day  sport  hunt  in  1988.  The 
“sport”  in  such  a  hunt  usually  in¬ 
volves  hiring  a  professional  hunter 
with  a  set  of  dogs  to  tree  the  cat  so  the 
hunter  can  take  leisurely  aim  and 
slaughter  the  trapped  and  defenseless 
animal.  Both  Fish  and  Game  Com¬ 
mission  hearings  on  the  proposal  will 
be  held  down  south  —  March  4th  in 
San  Diego  and  April  8th  in  Long 
Beach  —  but  the  commission  is  accep¬ 
ting  written  comments  until  March 
28th.  The  Mountain  Lion  Preserva¬ 
tion  Foundation  is  encouraging  op¬ 
ponents  of  the  hunt  to  write  the  com¬ 
mission  and  Governor  Deukmejian, 
who  in  the  past  has  supported  moun¬ 
tain  lion  hunting.  Fish  and  Game 
Commission,  1416  Ninth  St., 
Sacramento  95814.  Governor  George 
Deukmejian,  State  Capital, 
Sacramento,  CA  95814,  (916) 
445-2841. 

The  foundation  is  also  circulating  a 
petition  against  the  hunt  and  will  pre¬ 
sent  a  slide  slow  and  informational 
meeting  on  the  proposal  March  7th.  7 
pm,  UC  at  Berkeley,  105  Northgate 
Hall,  Euclid  at  Hearst,  Berk.  Info.: 
647-7877. 

Peace  Test:  In  conjunction  with 
mobilization  efforts  for  what  is  likely 
to  be  the  largest  protest  yet  to  end 
nuclear  weapons  testing  at  the  Nevada 
Test  Site  March  12th  through  20th  (see 
Political  Alerts,  2/24/88),  local  ac¬ 
tivists  have  organized  a  March  7th 
“Corporate  Mystery  Tour”  of  the 
Financial  District.  Protestors  will  use 
street  theater,  music,  ritual  and  other 
actions  to  highlight  the  connections 
between  corporations  with  local  of¬ 
fices  and  nuclear  weapons  produc¬ 
tion.  11  am,  Justin  Hermann  Plaza, 
foot  of  Market,  SF.  Info.:  641-4095 


(David). 

On  March  4th,  MDC,  World  Enter¬ 
tainment  War  and  Circle  A  Train  per¬ 
form  at  a  benefit  for  the  Bay  Area 
contingent  to  the  Nevada  blockade 
and  occupation.  9  pm,  255  Potrero, 
SF.  $4-$6.  Info.:  864-8343  (Jess).  And 
on  March  5th,  East  Bay  organizers  of¬ 
fer  nonviolence  training  for  people  in¬ 
terested  in  doing  civil  disobedience.  10 
am-6  pm,  Berkeley  Unitarian 
Fellowship,  1607  Bonita,  Berk.  For 
information  on  this  and  other  non¬ 
violence  trainings,  bus  transportation 
and  other  details  of  the  Nevada  pro¬ 
test,  contact  SF  SANE/Freeze, 
621-0858  (Kami). 

Short  takes:  Thursday/3  —  The 

Harvey  Milk  Lesbian/Gay  Democrat¬ 
ic  Club  holds  a  fundraiser  for  Assem¬ 
bly  candidate  Roberta  Achtenberg. 
5:30-7:30  pm,  425  Hayes,  SF.  $25. 
Info.:  285-4742  ....  Friday/4  — 
Speakers  address  “The  State  of  the 
Women’s  Liberation  Movement,”  at 
a  Socialist  Action  forum.  8  pm,  3435 
Army,  suite  308,  SF.  $3;  $1.50  stu¬ 
dents/unemployed.  Info.:  821-0458 
_ Saturday/ S  —  Chilean  solidari¬ 
ty  groups  present  an  evening  of  music, 
food  and  craft  sales  and  speakers  on 
the  use  of  psychological  warfare  and 
torture  in  Chile.  7:30  pm.  Seventh 
Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  1329 
Seventh  Ave.,  SF.  $5-$10.  Info.: 
989-6097....  Sunday/6  —  West 
German  activist  and  journalist  Arnd 
Henze  reports  on  the  German  peace 
movement.  11  am.  Fellowship  of 
Humanity,  390  27th  St.,  Oakl.  Free. 
Info.:  339-8313. . . .  Radical  Women 
presents  a  International  Women’s 
Day  forum  on  feminism  and  the 
Palestinian  struggle,  followed  by  din¬ 
ner.  4  pm  forum,  6:30  pm  dinner, 
523A  Valencia,  SF.  $2  forum:  $5.50 
dinner.  Info.:  864-1278. . . .  Alameda 
County  residents  meet  to  plan  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  AIDS  quarantine  initiative, 
“LaRouche  II.”  7-9:30  pm,  Clare¬ 
mont  Middle  School,  5750  College, 
Oakl.  Info.:  843-9316. . . .  Latin  All- 
Stars,  with  special  guest  Buddy  Red 


Bow,  perform  at  a  benefit  for  the  Peo¬ 
ple  and  the  Earth  Conference  and  the 
American  Indian  East-West  Run.  8 
pm,  Cesar’s  Latin  Palace,  3140  Mis¬ 
sion,  SF.  $10.  Info.:  648-6611.... 
Monday/7  —  Veteran  CBS  News 
producer  Joan  Snyder  discusses  the 
status  of  women  in  television  news.  7 
pm,  UC  at  Berkeley,  145  Dwindle 
Hall,  Berk.  Free.  Info.:  642-4890. . . . 
Tuesday/8  —  Alameda  County 
Democrats  gather  to  watch  the  Super 
Tuesday  returns  and  raise  money  for  a 
voter  registration  drive.  5:30-8:30 pm, 
Ricky’s  Sports  Bar,  15028  Hesperian, 
San  Leandro.  $10.  Info.:  531-3119 
(Frank  Russo) ....  Mother  Jones 
Magazine  and  Elmwood  Institute 
sponsor  a  Green  Dialogue  on  “What 
can  the  Green  Movement  Learn  from 
Three  Decades  of  Environmental  and 
Social  Change  Activism.”  7  pm,  3220 
Gallery,  3220  Sacramento,  SF.  Info.: 
845-4595....  “Between  the  Valley 
and  the  Deep  Blue  Sea,”  a  series  of 
lectures  about  the  Bay  and  the  Delta, 
presents  “The  Muddled  Waters: 
Lessons  from  the  Past,  Directions  for 
the  Future.”  7:30  pm,  Oakland 
Museum,  Tenth  St.  at  Oak,  Oakl.  In¬ 
fo.:  849-3044 _ Starhawk,  author 

of  Truth  or  Dare,  speaks  on  “Power, 
Authority  and  Mystery,”  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  Black  Cat  Band,  at  a  lec¬ 
ture  series  to  benefit  Northern 
California  Greens  groups.  7:30  pm, 
UC  at  Berkeley,  155  Dwinelle  Hall, 
Berk.  $3-$10.  Info.:  849-3616.... 
Wednesday/9  —  The  Gray  Panthers 
sponsor  a  workshop  on  the  state 
legislative  process  and  health-care 
legislation.  1 :30-4  pm,  South  Berkeley 
Senior  Center,  2939  Ellis,  SF.  Info.: 
527-3790. 

—  Ed Had  by  Craig  McLaughlin, 
with  assistance  from  Bruca  Crumley 


Political  announcements,  inside  information, 
legislative  alerts  and  other  items  concerning  the 
electoral  and  cultural  machinations  of  power  may 
be  sent  to:  Political  Alerts,  San  Francisco  Bay 
Guardian,  2700  19th  St.,  SF  941 10.  Be  sure  to  in¬ 
clude  a  daytime  phone  number  where  you  can  be 
reached.  For  dated  material,  please  give  us  a 
14-day  lead  time  prior  to  the  event. 
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1987  CLOSEOUT. 

NiSHiKi 

MOUNTAIN  BIKES 

Pueblo 
Reg. $280 

now$24995 


Backroads 
Reg. $320 

N0W$28995 


COMPLETE  LINE  OF  BICYCLES! 

VALENCIA  CYCLERY 

1 065  Valencia  St.  (btwn  21  st  &  22nd)  550-6601 


CHECK (IP & 

CLEANING  $35 

This  $125  Value  includes: 

•  A  Complete  Oral  Exam 

•  All  X-Rays  As  Needed 

•  Teeth  Cleaned  and  Polished 


As  a  New  patient  this  offer  is  good  until  March  16,1988. 


Charles  Molosky,  D.D.S.  490  Post  Street,  Suite  1540 
(415)  421-6766  San  Francisco,  CA  94102 


Now- 

Irving  Street 

MS  BEANS 


Gourmet  Coffees 
Espresso  Bar 
Cappuccino 


ABUNDANCE 

Fashions  for  the 
abundant  woman 

casual,  colorful,  elegant, 
soft,  sensual,  natural  fibers 
snazzy  dance/aerobic  gear 
scarves  &  accessories 
sexy  lingerie 
custom  ordering 
sizes  14-26  (&  up) 

☆ 

3870  24th  Street 
at  Sanchez 

550-8811 


Poet •  for  PG&E:  Supervisor  Wendy 
Nelder  handed  this  piece  of  verse 
to  Bay  Guardian  Publisher  Bruce 
Brugmann  during  the  Feb.  29th 
board  meeting.  In  her  comments 
at  the  meeting,  and  In  her  poem, 
Nelder  praised  the  Bay  Guardian’s 
coverage  of  the  contracts  Issue  and 
acknowledged  that  the  city  was 
getting  a  bad  deal.  But  when  the 
time  came  to  vote,  Nelder  sided 
with  PG&E  anyway. 


Supes  to  city:  Drop  dead 

Defying  logic,  fiscal  sanity,  thousands  of  pages  of  evidence 
and  a  scathing  report  from  its  own  budget  analyst,  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  votes  6-3  for  PG&E  and  against  the  city 


By  Tim  Redmond 

THE  BOARD  of  Supervisors  ap¬ 
proval  Feb.  29th  of  a  set  of  long¬ 
term  power  sale  contracts  with 
the  Turlock  and  Modesto  irrigation 
districts  was  a  remarkable  statement  on 
modem  San  Francisco  political  reality. 

The  facts  speak  for  themselves: 

■  The  board’s  own  budget  analyst, 
Harvey  Rose,  presented  the  supervi¬ 
sors  with  a  scathing,  five-page  report 
suggesting  that  the  Public  Utilities 
Commission  had  misled  the  board, 
withheld  crucial  information  and 
changed  its  figures  at  the  last  minute  to 
make  the  contracts  appear  more  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  city.  The  Rose  report, 
dated  Feb.  27th,  concluded  with  a 
highly  unusual  recommendation  that 
the  contracts  be  rejected. 

■  Nearly  every  supervisor  present  at 
the  meeting  —  including  most  of  those 
who  voted  in  favor  of  the  contracts  — 
acknowledged  that  the  contracts  were  a 
bad  deal  for  the  city  and  that  the  PUC’s 
negotiating  process  had  been  seriously 
flawed. 

■  Every  board  member  present  accept¬ 
ed  without  challenge  Supervisor 
Richard  Hongisto’s  assertion  that  the 
board  had  been  “bamboozled”  into 
approving  an  interim  agreement  in 
1985  that  the  City  Attorney’s  Office 
now  claims  would  make  the  city 
vulnerable  to  a  lawsuit  if  it  doesn’t  ap¬ 
prove  the  current  long-term  contracts . 
■  Documents  released  last  week  by  the 
PUC,  some  of  which  Hongisto  read 
aloud  at  the  board  meeting,  demon¬ 
strate  that  the  insistence  of  the  PUC 
staff  and  deputy  city  attorneys  on 
quick  approval  for  the  contracts  was 
based  at  least  as  much  on  political  con¬ 
siderations  as  on  legal  and  financial 
facts  and  that  the  PUC  staffs  insis¬ 
tence  that  the  contracts  would  not  un¬ 
dercut  future  municipalization  efforts 
were  at  best  highly  misleading. 

■  Nevertheless,  with  much  sighing  and 
expression  of  regret,  six  supervisors 
went  ahead  and  voted  final  approval  of 
the  contracts,  dealing  a  powerful  blow 
to  the  public  power  movement  and  the 


potential  for  massive  revenue  gains  to 
offset  the  budget  crisis  and  locking  the 
city  into  costly,  unfavorable  agree¬ 
ments  to  keep  cheap  Hetch  Hetchy 
hydropower  out  of  the  city  until  the 
year  2015. 

It  was  a  great  moment  in  political 
history,  a  ringing  confirmation  of 
PG&E’s  ability  to  call  in  the  votes  of  a 
majority  of  the  city’s  elected  officials 
on  any  issue,  any  time,  no  matter  how 
costly  to  the  public  treasury  or  how 
clear  and  unequivocal  the  evidence  of 
scandal  and  deceit.  It  showed  how  little 
things  have  changed  in  San  Francisco 
since  the  1920s,  when  PG&E  used  out¬ 
right  bribery,  extortion  and  threats  to 
keep  control  of  its  lucrative  monopoly 
on  the  business  of  selling  electricity  to 
the  residents  and  businesses  of  San 
Francisco. 

THE  STAGE  was  set  last  week, 
when  Supervisor  John  Molinari 
announced  at  the  Feb.  22nd 
meeting  that  he  would  vote  to  give  the 
contracts  preliminary  approval  despite 
his  reservations,  but  would  take  a  hard 
look  at  the  facts  before  making  a  final 
decision  when  the  pacts  came  up  for 
final  approval  on  second  reading  the 
next  week. 

In  the  meantime,  Molinari  com¬ 
plained  that  Rose  had  not  made  a  firm 
and  unequivocal  recommendation  to 
the  board  on  the  contract  issue.  In 
reports  to  the  Finance  Committee  and 
the  full  board,  Rose  had  refused  to 
recommend  approval,  but  had  stopped 
short  of  urging  rejection,  saying  that 
was  “a  policy  matter”  for  the  board. 

Generally  speaking,  a  decision  by  the 
cautious  and  conservative  budget 
analyst  not  to  recommend  approval  of 
a  contract  or  proposal  is  tantamount  to 
a  strong  warning  that  the  legislation  at 
hand  is  fraught  with  fiscal  uncertainty 
and  deserving  of  serious  scrutiny  or 
major  revision. 

Molinari,  however,  insisted  that 
Rose  go  a  step  further  this  time,  and 
come  back  to  the  board  by  Feb.  29th 
with  a  “yes  or  no,  up  or  down”  recom¬ 
mendation. 


Rose  and  Principal  Budget  Analyst 
Ken  Bruce  immediately  asked  the  PUC 
to  provide  documentation  for  a  wide 
range  of  assertions  the  agency  had 
made  about  the  contracts  and  to 
answer  numerous  lingering  questions 
that  Rose  had  cited  in  his  earlier  reports 
as  grounds  for  withholding  a  positive 
recommendation . 

Based  on  the  PUC’s  response  to 
those  queries,  Bruce  and  Rose  pre¬ 
pared  a  five-page  report  summarizing 
the  terms  of  the  contracts,  the  negotia¬ 
tion  process  and  the  possible  fiscal  im¬ 
pacts  on  the  city  of  approval  or  rejec¬ 
tion.  For  a  document  prepared  by 
Rose’s  office,  it  is  unusually  strong  — 
it  takes  direct  issue  with  nearly  every 
major  claim  of  the  PUC  and  the  com¬ 
mission’s  legal  advisors,  suggests  that 
the  agency  may  have  hired  an  outside 
consultant  purely  to  justify,  after  the 
fact,  questionable  decisions  that  the 
negotiators  had  made  and  denounces 
as  “vastly  overstated”  the  PUC’s 
estimate  of  the  possible  negative  im¬ 
pacts  of  rejecting  the  contracts  and  go¬ 
ing  back  to  the  table. 

Among  other  things,  Rose  asked  the 
PUC  to  explain  why  the  rates  PG&E 
would  charge  the  city  for  “firming  ser¬ 
vice’  ’  —  essentially  an  insurance  policy 
to  back  up  power  supplies  in  the  event 
of  a  breakdown  at  Hetch  Hetchy  —  in¬ 
creased  by  $850,000  a  year  after  the  in¬ 
terim  contracts,  while  the  amount  the 
districts  would  pay  dropped  by  $3.75 
million  a  year. 

“The  response  of  the  PUC  uses  new 
cost  figures  for  firming  service  under 
the  interim  contracts  never  before  pro¬ 
vided  to  the  budget  analyst,”  Rose’s 
report  states.  “In  our  judgment,  the 
PUC’s  response  does  not  adequately 
address  the  reason  for  this  change  in 
payment  for  firming  services  which 
results  in  more  costs  to  the  city  and  less 
costs  to  the  districts.” 

Rose  also  raised  once  again  a  ques¬ 
tion  he  had  discussed  at  length  in  his 
earlier  reports  —  the  fact  that  the  PUC 
never  made  any  serious  effort  to  get 
competitive  bids  on  Hetch  Hetchy 
power  before  deciding  to  negotiate  the 
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sale  of  virtually  all  the  electricity  not 
used  by  municipal  agencies  to  Turlock 
and  Modesto.  In  past  weeks,  the  PUC 
has  insisted  that  its  decision  was  valid, 
although  it  has  also  acknowledged  that 
numerous  public  power  agencies  in 
Northern  California  had  expressed  in¬ 
terest  in  bidding  on  a  contract  to  buy 
Hetch  Hetchy  power. 

“The  PUC  has  not  responded  with 
any  new  information  on  this  matter,” 
the  Rose  report  states.  “The  question 
of  whether  or  not  the  city  is  realizing 
maximum  financial  benefits  under  the 
proposed  agreements  remains  unan¬ 
swered.” 

ROSE  HAS  suggested  in  past  re¬ 
ports  that,  based  on  current  mar¬ 
ket  conditions,  the  rates  Turlock 
and  Modesto  would  pay  for  Hetch 
Hetchy  power  are  quite  possibly  well 
below  what  the  city  could  have  received 
from  other  public  power  agencies  — 
and  certainly  well  below  what  the  city 
would  make  by  selling  the  power  at 
retail  rates  to  San  Franciscans.  The 
PUC  has  defended  the  rates  by  present¬ 
ing  a  1984  report  by  Auslam  and  Asso¬ 
ciates,  an  energy  consulting  firm.  The 
report,  PUC  officials  say,  indicates 
that  the  power  rates  in  the  contracts  are 
well  within  the  range  of  similar  con¬ 
tracts  around  the  region  and  thus  en¬ 
tirely  consistent  with  the  current  state 
of  the  market. 

Rose,  however,  suggests  that  the 
Auslam  report  might  not  be  completely 
unbiased.  The  PUC,  Rose’s  report 
notes,  commissioned  the  Auslam  study 
at  the  same  time  that  it  was  negotiating 
the  contract  rates,  and  the  study  was 
issued  just  ten  days  before  the  city’s 
negotiating  team  signed  off  on  a  set  of 
basic  principles  establishing  the  price 
range  for  power  sales  under  both  the 
intermediate  and  long-term  contracts. 

The  Auslam  study.  Rose  said, 
“created  the  appearance  of  having 
been  commissioned  merely  to  justify 
the  range  of  prices  then  being  discussed 
in  negotiations.”  He  asked  the  PUC  to 
explain  what  the  consultant  was  in¬ 
structed  to  do,  and  to  provide  evidence 
that  Auslam’s  conclusions  were  in¬ 
dependent  and  not  influenced  by  what 
the  PUC  may  have  wanted  the  report 
to  show. 

PUC  General  Manager  Dean  Cof¬ 
fey’s  response,  contained  in  a  letter  at¬ 
tached  to  the  Rose  report,  calls  Rose’s 
suggestion  “insulting.”  However, 
Rose  notes,  “we  regret  that  the  PUC 
was  insulted  by  this  question,  which  we 
felt  was  pertinent,  but  note  that  that  in¬ 
dependence  of  the  consultant’s  analy¬ 
sis  was  not  addressed  in  the  PUC’s  re¬ 
sponse.” 

In  fact,  the  Rose  report  states,  the 
PUC  also  gave  potentially  misleading 
information  to  the  board  when  the 
PUC  staff  presented  at  the  Feb.  22nd 
meeting  the  agency’s  own  comparison 
of  the  rates  San  Francisco  is  charging 
Turlock  and  Modesto  with  the  rates 
charged  under  other  contracts  recently 
negotiated  in  the  region.  “In  every 
case,  the  assumptions  employed  by  the 
PUC  had  the  effect  of  making  the  city’s 
rates  for  the  sale  of  Hetch  Hetchy 
power  appear  more  attractive,”  the 
Rose  report  charges.  The  comparative 
rates,  Rose  continues,  “cannot  be  fully 
substantiated.” 

The  PUC  and  the  City  Attorney’s 
Office  has  insisted  on  repeated  occa¬ 
sions  that  the  city  would  lose  con¬ 
siderable  revenue  if  the  contracts  were 
not  approved  on  schedule.  Those  losses 
would  stem  both  from  immediate  re¬ 
ductions  in  what  the  city  could  charge 
for  its  power  once  the  interim  contracts 
expired  and  from  long-term  vulnerabil¬ 
ity  to  a  Turlock,  Modesto  or  PG&E 
lawsuit. 

In  response  to  a  question  from  Rose, 
the  PUC  estimated  that  the  city’s 
General  Fund  could  lose  between  $18 
million  and  $20  million  a  year  if  the 
contracts  were  rejected.  When  ques¬ 
tioned  by  Supervisor  Jim  Gonzalez  at 
the  Feb.  29th  meeting.  Mayor  Art 


Agnos’s  budget  aide,  Sam  Yockey, 
made  a  similar  claim,  saying  the  city 
could  lose  between  $18  and  $30 
million  a  year  by  rejecting  the  con¬ 
tracts. 

However,  the  Rose  report  notes, 
“we  believe  that  the  PUC’s  esti¬ 
mate.  .  .is  vastly  overstated.”  In  fact, 
the  Rose  report  states,  the  city’s  actual 
loss  if  the  contracts  were  not  quickly 
renegotiated  on  more  favorable  terms 
would  range  from  $3.5  to  $5.8  million. 

Yockey,  questioned  by  the  Bay 
Guardian  after  the  board  meeting,  re¬ 
fused  to  reveal  where  his  figures  had 
come  from  and  would  say  only  that  he 
had  arrived  at  his  estimate  after  discus¬ 
sions  with  the  mayor’s  staff  and  the 
PUC. 

Yockey  said  he  had  not  bothered  to 
review  any  of  the  thousands  of  pages  of 
documents  recently  released  by  the 
PUC  and  available  for  public  inspec¬ 
tion  at  the  City  Attorney’s  Office  at  2 1 4 
Van  Ness.  And  he  said  that  he  had  no 
intention  of  reviewing  the  records 
before  Agnos  was  slated  to  sign  the 
contracts  March  1st  —  especially  not  if 
there  were  18  feet  worth  of  documents. 

KEN  BRUCE  presented  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  Rose  report  at  the 
Feb.  29th  meeting,  and  Coffey 
responded  by  repeating  his  consistent 
refrain  that  the  PUC  proposal  repre¬ 
sented  “the  best  possible  contracts 
available  to  the  city.” 

For  the  supervisors  who  had  voted  in 
favor  of  the  contracts  the  week  before, 
the  Rose  report  created  a  tough  bind: 
The  board  relies  regularly  on  the 
budget  analyst’s  advice  and  in  most 
cases,  the  supervisors  all  treat  Rose’s 
comments  and  opinions  with  the  ut¬ 
most  respect.  On  this  issue,  however, 
the  weight  of  Rose’s  authority  and 
credibility  proved  no  match  for  the 
political  clout  of  PG&E. 

One  supervisor  —  Carol  Ruth  Silver 
—  did  change  her  stance  when  present¬ 
ed  with  Rose’s  report.  And  two  of  the 
supervisors  who  voted  for  the  contracts 
last  week  —  Bill  Maher  and  Doris 
Ward  —  were  reportedly  ill  and  absent 
from  the  meeting. 

However,  the  remaining  supervisors 
all  managed  to  find  some  justification 
for  ignoring  Rose’s  advice  and  going 
along  with  the  contracts.  In  some 
cases,  supervisors  rose  to  new  lengths 
in  the  art  of  political  waffling  and 
doublespeak. 

Wendy  Nelder,  for  example,  began 
her  comments  on  the  matter  with  a 
lengthy  statement  of  praise  for  Rose 
and  his  work.  She  went  on  to  say  that 
she  was  “appalled”  by  the  evidence 
Rose  had  presented,  and  she  thanked 
Hongisto  and  the  Bay  Guardian  for 
scrutinizing  the  contracts  and  revealing 
their  flaws. 

Then  Nelder  sadly  announced  that, 
despite  the  serious  problems,  she 
would  take  the  advice  of  Deputy  City 
Attorney  Len  Snaider  and  approve  the 
contracts  anyway,  to  avoid  making  the 
city  vulnerable  to  a  lawsuit. 

Molinari  then  rose  to  make  a  similar 
speech.  “This  is  not  a  great  contract,” 
he  said.  Nevertheless,  he  continued, 
the  city  couldn’t  risk  a  breach-of- 
contract  suit  by  the  districts  or  PG&E, 
and  if  Snaider  said  that  was  the  likely 
outcome  of  rejecting  the  contracts, 
he’d  reluctantly  go  along,  too. 

Nobody  mentioned  that  Snaider,  as 
a  member  of  the  negotiating  team, 
might  have  a  personal  and  professional 
stake  in  avoiding  rejection  of  the  con¬ 
tracts  he  had  helped  craft.  Hongisto, 
on  the  other  hand,  did  point  out  that 
both  the  districts  and  PG&E  would 
also  have  a  lot  to  lose  —  perhaps  even 
more  than  the  city  —  if  they  refused  to 
renegotiate  the  contracts  and  insisted 
on  filing  suit.  “I  don’t  think  we  should 
let  the  bureaucrats  and  attorneys  who 
got  us  into  this  mess  get  us  wrapped  up 
in  it  for  another  27  years,”  Hongisto 
said.  “And  I  think  if  they  can’t  get  us 
out  of  it,  we  should  get  them  out  of 
their  jobs.” 


WITH  MAHER  and  Ward  ab¬ 
sent  and  Silver  announcing 
she  would  join  Hongisto  and 
Britt  in  voting  against  the  contracts,  the 
votes  of  all  six  remaining  supervisors 
would  be  needed  to  send  the  contracts 
to  the  Mayor’s  Office  in  time  for  Agnos 
to  sign  them  before  the  PG&E-  and 
districts-mandated  deadline  of  March 
1st  expired. 

PG&E,  however,  had  the  situation 
well  in  hand  —  so  well,  in  fact,  that 
when  a  nervous  Tom  Hsieh,  a  former 
PUC  member  who  had  always  backed 
the  contracts  without  question,  sought 
to  continue  the  matter  for  a  week  until 
Maher  and  Ward  came  back,  his  mo¬ 
tion  failed  to  get  a  second. 

A  few  minutes  later.  President  Nan¬ 
cy  Walker,  a  longtime  public  power 
advocate  who  won  the  board  presiden¬ 
cy  on  a  progressive,  reform-oriented 
campaign  in  1986,  announced  that  she 
believed  there  were  enough  votes  to 
give  the  contracts  final  approval.  “I 
think  these  are  good  contracts,”  she 
said.  “And  I  don’t  think  we’ll  rue  this 
day.” 

Walker  asked  the  clerk  to  call  the 
roll.  The  final  vote  was  6-3,  with  Willie 
Kennedy,  who  had  missed  last  week’s 
meeting,  joining  Jim  Gonzalez,  Hsieh, 
Molinari,  Nelder  and  Walker  in  voting 
Aye.  Hongisto,  Silver  and  Britt 
dissented. 

Britt  made  an  impassioned  plea  for 
Agnos  to  do  what  the  board  would  not 
—  show  a  little  “old-fashioned  San 
Francisco  political  muscle,”  reject  the 
contracts  and  go  back  to  the  bargaining 
table  from  a  position  of  strength.  But 
at  press  time,  based  on  the  comments 
of  Agnos’s  budget  specialist,  Deputy 
Mayor  Yockey,  and  the  persistent  re¬ 
fusal  of  the  mayor  to  take  a  stand  on 
the  issue,  the  prognosis  was  not  terribly 
good.  ■ 


PS:  Since  the  records  weren '/  released  until  after 
last  week's  deadline,  and  after  the  first  board 
vote,  we  sent  a  letter  to  each  supervisor  and  the 
mayor,  asking  the  following  questions: 

1.  The  PUC  staff  and  deputy  city  attorneys  in¬ 
volved  in  the  negotiations  have  stated  repeatedly 
to  the  board  and  its  committees  that  the  contracts 
do  not  preclude  municipalization.  However,  the 
documents  now  available  show  that  PUC  staff 
acknowledged  as  recently  as  July  1987  that  one  of 
the  benefits  to  PG&E  of  the  contracts  is  that  the 
contracts  would  “reduce  [the]  benefit  of  municipaliza¬ 
tion”  to  the  city.  Based  on  this  infor¬ 
mation,  will  you  refuse  to  approve  the  contracts 
without  a  specific  clause  such  as  the  one  proposed 
by  Supervisor  Hongisto  to  protect  the  city's 
future  right  to  consider  public  power? 

2.  The  documents  also  show  that  PG&E  abruptly 
changed  its  position  on  firming  fees  and  other 
major  contract  terms  in  1983,  after  San  Francisco 
had  begun  negotiating  with  Turlock  and  Modes¬ 
to  using  PG&E’s  earlier  promises  as  a  basis.  By 
the  time  the  utility  switched  its  position,  San 
Francisco  had  already  made  some  commitments 
to  the  districts,  and  the  new  PG&E  stance  made 
those  commitments  far  more  expensive.  ’  ‘PG&E 
put  the  city  in  a  very  awkward  position,  ”  one 
memo  explains  (see  attached).  Do  you  believe  it 's 
good  public  policy  to  let  a  private  utility  force  the 
city  into  a  weak  position  like  that  and  get  away 
with  it?  Will  you  investigate  why  the  city  con¬ 
tinued  to  negotiate  in  good  faith  with  PG&E  after 
that  bad  faith  move?  Should  approval  of  the  con¬ 
tracts  be  suspended  until  the  matter  is  resolved? 

3.  The  City  Attorney's  Office  has  repeatedly 
warned  that  San  Francisco  could  be  sued  if  it  does 
not  approve  the  current  contracts,  since  the  1985 
interim  “principles”  are  legally  binding  commit¬ 
ments.  However,  it  would  appear  based  on  the 
documents  mentioned  above  that  the  city  might 
have  a  lawsuit  of  its  own  against  PG&E  for  back¬ 
ing  out  of  a  commitment  and  costing  the  city  a 
hefty  sum  of  money.  Will  you  ask  the  City  At¬ 
torney’s  Office  to  begin  immediate  steps  to  ex¬ 
plore  such  a  suit?  Should  approval  of  the  con¬ 
tracts  be  suspended  until  the  matter  is  resolved? 
Will  you  ask  Modesto  and  Turlock  to  release  any 
records  they  may  have  of  private  negotiations  or 
talks  with  PG&E  that  might  have  influenced 
PG&E’s  move? 

4.  The  documents  released  last  week  strongly 
suggest  that  copies  of  numerous  memos,  letters 
and  other  records  were  given  to  the  Mayor’s  Of¬ 
fice  staff  over  the  course  of  the  negotiations.  Yet 
Mayor  Agnos  insists  that  there  are  no  such  rec¬ 
ords  currently  in  his  office.  Will  you  call for  an  in¬ 
vestigation  of  where  those  records  are  and  sus¬ 
pend  final  action  on  the  contracts  until  they  are 
found? 

5.  The  newly  released  documents  contain 
numerous  important  pieces  of  information  that 
have  major  implications  for  the  contracts.  Have 
you  gone  to  the  City  A  ttorney 's  Office  at  214  Van 
Ness  Avenue  to  review  the  documents?  Will  you 
do  so  before  making  any  final  decision  on  the 
contracts? 

At  press  time,  not  one  city  official  had  re¬ 
sponded. 
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groups  simultaneously,  including 
stomach,  thighs,  and  buttocks. 
Doctors  and  athletes  have  used 
EMS  for  years. 

Plus  80-100%  coverage  by  most  health  plans 


SPRING  SPECIAL! 
20TREATMENTS 

REGU LAR LY  $500.  NOW  $350! 


Body  2200 


Marina  del  Rey  •  Torrance  •  PacPalisades  •  Glendale 
Costa  Mesa  •  Long  Beach  •  Anaheim  •  El  Monte  •  San  Diego 


Passive  Electronic  Exercise 

San  Francisco 
921-2639 


AEROBICS 
B  I  C  y  C  L  I  N  G 
RUNNING 
DANCE 
WEIGHT  TRAINING 

Fitness  clothing  with 
style  for  women,  men  & 
children.  The  Bay  Area's 
best  prices  every  day! 
(All  merchandise  in  our 
store  $1.00-$20.00.) 

RAINBEAU 

FACTORY  STORE 

300  4th  St.,  SF-94107 
(415)777-9786. 

10-5:30  Mon.-Fri.:  10-5  Sat. 
VISA, MC, Check. 
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Need  insurance  for 
your  home,  car, 
business,  life  or  health? 


Call 

Don  Cooper 

4004  26th  St. 
(at  Sanchez) 
San  Francisco 


(415)826-8877 
COOPER  INSURANCE 

Open  Mon. -Sat. 


Consignment 
Maternity  Clothes 

Buy  &  Sell  your  Quality 
Used  and  New  Maternity 
Clothes  Through 
It’s  a  Big  Deal. 


Open  Mon-Sat.  10:30  am-5:30  pm 

918  San  Pablo  Avenue 
Albany  4 15/527-5533 


Simonetta  now  has  a  designer  earring 
factory  outlet  in  Noe  Valley! 
Come  select  from  hundreds  of 
different  styles  all  at  great  prices, 
and  see  us  make  our  earrings 
right  on  the  spot! 


We're  open  Mon-Sat  11-6 
4299  23rd  Street  @  Douglass 
San  Francisco,  CA  94114  (415)  285-7127 


50%  OFF  ALL  JEWELRY  50%  OFF 


someone  new... 


►  You  communicate  only  with  a  computer. 

You  need  only  a  touch-tone  phone,  a  pencil 
and  paper.  ►  CALL  24  HOURS. 

►  Designed  to  be  used  by  intelligent,  selective 
men  and  women  who  are  seeking  friendship, 
dating,  marriage,  or  the  sharing  of  common  in¬ 
terests.  ►  Your  computer  profile  is  carefully  compared 
with  thousands  of  other  users.  ►  YOU  ONLY  MEET 
PEOPLE  WHO  WANT  TO  MEET  YOU. 


Whenever  you 
want  to  meet 


►  $2  plus  toll  charge  if  any.  No  hidden  charges. 

Call  976-DATE 


CLOTHING 
vintage,  surplus,  new 


ACCESSORIES 
Boots,  hats,  Jewelry 


FURNISHINGS 
FOLK  ART  &  CURIOS 


(between  Dolores  &  Guerrero) 

415-621-7116 
Tlies.-S3t.12-7  Sun.  12-6 


THE  ROCK  SHOP 


Crystals 

Heating  Stones  •  Wands 
Jewelry  •  Beads  &  Supplies 
Books  •  Drums  •  Spheres 


468  Santa  Clara  Ave. 
Oakland,  CA  94610 

(415)893-5440 

Tues-Sat  10a.m. -7  p.m 
Sun-Mon  10a.m. -3  pm 


New  Shipments! 


Sucking  Hetch 
Hetchydry 

Exclusive!  Ho  w  Dianne  Feins  tein 
drained  $73  million  from  Hetch  Hetchy ’s 
capital  fund  to  balance  her  bloated 
budget 


By  Craig  McLaughlin 

DURING  THE  past  five  years, 
former  Mayor  Dianne  Feinstein 
helped  balance  her  swollen 
municipal  budget  by  draining  more 
than  $73  million  in  emergency  cash 
reserves  and  maintenance  funds  from 
the  Hetch  Hetchy  Project  of  the  Public 
Utilities  Commission,  the  Bay  Guardian 
has  learned. 

Feinstein’s  actions  appear  to  violate 
the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of  the  City 
Charter  and,  by  leaving  the  Hetch  Het¬ 
chy  system  without  a  financial  buffer  in 
the  midst  of  the  present  budget  crisis, 
have  placed  the  city’s  General  Fund  at 
risk  of  massive  losses  if  a  major  facili¬ 
ties  breakdown  were  to  occur  at  Hetch 
Hetchy. 

That  information  is  revealed  in  a 
memorandum  that  was  obtained  by  the 
Bay  Guardian  along  with  18  linear  feet 
of  other  documents  related  to  the 
power  contract  negotiations  between 
the  city,  PG&E  and  the  Turlock  and 
Modesto  irrigation  districts.  The 
memo  was  considered  confidential  un¬ 
til  Feb.  24th,  when  the  Public  Utilities 
Commission  agreed  to  the  latest  of 
several  Bay  Guardian  requests  under 
the  California  Public  Records  Act. 

The  memo,  dated  Sept.  14,  1987,  was 
prepared  by  Don  Birrer,  who  was  then 
the  PUC  general  manager  of  utilities, 
and  is  addressed  to  then-Mayor  Fein¬ 
stein  and  Controller  John  Farrell.  It 
states  that  for  the  past  four  fiscal  years, 
Hetch  Hetchy  has  transferred  to  the 
city’s  General  Fund  an  average  of  $44.6 
million  a  year .  ‘  ‘This  happy  situation, ’  ’ 
the  memo  it  states,  “is  an  anomaly  and 
cannot  continue  with  or  without  new 
power  sales  agreements.” 

But  in  fact,  that  “happy  situation” 
is  in  some  ways  not  so  happy  at  all.  One 
of  the  reasons  Birrer  gave  for  the  large 
transfers  is,  “We  were  able  to  take 
down  and  transfer  to  the  General  Fund 
accumulated  surpluses.  In  fact,  during 
the  same  period  (1983  to  1988)  trans¬ 
fers  to  the  General  Fund  will  exceed 
Hetchy’s  net  income  by  a  total  of  $73.5 
million,  and  will  reduce  Hetchy’s 
unappropriated  fund  balance  to  zero 
by  7/1/88,  assuming  a  normal  water 
year  this  winter.” 

In  other  words,  Feinstein  spent  all  of 
Hetch  Hetchy’s  cash  reserves  through 
the  General  Fund,  even  though  those 
funds  are  not  really  “surplus”  at  all.  A 
healthy  hydroelectric  utility  must 
maintain  reserves  to  repair  and  replace 
its  physical  plant  and  must  be  prepared 
for  emergencies  in  which  it  might  have 
to  buy  outside  power.  As  the  memo 
states,  “Water  and  power  utilities  are 
capital  intensive  and  must  be  con¬ 
tinuously  maintained  to  avoid  large, 
premature  replacement  costs,  as  well  as 
costly  and  unacceptable  outages.” 

The  need  for  a  capital  maintenance 
program  is  so  great  that  Section 
6.407(d)  of  the  City  Charter  specifical¬ 


ly  stipulates  that  the  PUC  ‘  ‘must  create 
and  maintain  a  reconstruction  and  re¬ 
placement  fund.”  But  it  is  this  very 
fund  that  was  emptied  under  Feinstein. 
“Actually,”  says  the  memo,  “the  pro¬ 
jection  is  for  a  slight  deficit,  but  as  an 
estimate  is  essentially  zero.” 

The  massive  transfer  to  the  General 
Fund  was  done  despite  a  requirement 
in  Section  6.407(a)(2)  of  the  City 
Charter  that  repairs  and  reconstruc¬ 
tions  be  funded  before  Hetch  Hetchy 
revenues  are  placed  in  a  surplus  fund. 

When  informed  of  the  contents  of 
the  memo  by  the  Bay  Guardian,  State 
Senator  Quentin  Kopp,  a  former  su¬ 
pervisor,  told  the  Bay  Guardian,  “It 
looks  like  Section  6.407(2)  has  been 
violated.  It  sure  violates  the  spirit  of 
[the  charter  section].” 

FEINSTEIN’S  DEPLETION  of 
Hetch  Hetchy’s  reserve  is  par¬ 
ticularly  important  now  that  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  has  approved  the 
new  power  sale  contracts  with  the 
Turlock  and  Modesto  irrigation 
districts.  Under  the  old  contracts,  the 
districts  were  responsible  for  buying 
supplemental  power  during  emergen¬ 
cies  or  dry  years.  But  under  the  new 
contracts,  the  city  gets  a  higher  price 
for  the  power  because  it  has  agreed  to 
“firm”  the  power.  In  other  words,  in 
emergencies  and  dry  years,  the  city  is 
responsible  for  buying  supplemental 
power. 

Without  a  cash  reserve,  however,  the 
Hetch  Hetchy  system  might  not  have 
the  money  to  purchase  additional 
power  and  might  have  to  draw  from  the 
General  Fund,  taking  away  money 
from  other  city  programs. 

Birrer  said  in  an  interview  the  new 
contracts  were  written  so  that  “under  a 
dry  year  there  would  be  enough  funds 
to  meet  all  of  our  operating  expenses.” 

But  the  memo  states,  “the  agree¬ 
ments  that  are  being  negotiated  with 
the  Districts  and  PG&E  create  a  short¬ 
term  premium  on  capital  maintenance. 
We  will  be  obligated  to  provide  power 
to  the  Districts  even  if  our  facilities  fail 
and  we  cannot  generate  enough  power 
on  our  own. ...  If  there  weren’t  suffi¬ 
cient  funds  within  Hetchy,  some  or  all 
of  this  would  have  to  come  from  the 
General  Fund." 

So  the  emptying  of  Hetch  Hetchy’s 
coffers  presents  the  city  with  a  poten¬ 
tial  double  whammy:  Maintenance 
could  be  put  off  because  of  a  lack  of 
funds,  leaving  the  city  with  a  greater 
risk  that  it  will  need  extra  funds  to  pur¬ 
chase  power  during  equipment  fail¬ 
ures. 

Birrer  told  the  Bay  Guardian  delayed 
maintenance  was  not  yet  a  problem  at 
Hetch  Hetchy.  “I  was  more  concerned 
with  the  trend,”  he  said.  “If  it  was  con¬ 
tinued  over  time  it  could  damage  the 
system.” 

Even  under  the  old  contracts,  how¬ 
ever,  the  need  for  a  financial  safety  net 


was  so  important  that  the  City  Charter 
prohibits  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
from  transferring  Hetch  Hetchy 
revenue  into  the  General  Fund  unless 
the  accumulated  surplus  exceeds  25 
percent  of  the  previous  year’s  ex¬ 
penses.  Although  “expenses”  are  not 
carefully  defined,  Birrer  wrote  that 
firming  the  power  would  create  more 
expenses  and  that  one  reading  of  the 
charter  would  require  a  $17.4  million 
reserve.  “While  $17.4  million  is  a  lot  of 
money,”  the  memo  states,  “it  is  a  very 
conservative  reserve  when  you  consider 
another  1977  dry  year  would  cut  nor¬ 
mal  revenues  by  about  $28  million.” 

But  instead,  Hetch  Hetchy  has  no  re¬ 
serve. 

When  informed  about  the  zero  re¬ 
serve,  Kopp  was  very  surprised.  “That 
means  they’ve  been  been  using  the 
Hetch  Hetchy  surplus  to  balance  the 
budget,”  he  said.  Kopp  added  that 
while  he  did  not  know  that  Hetch  Het¬ 
chy’s  reserves  had  been  depleted,  he 
did  say  that  Feinstein  had  drained 
other  reserves  and  deferred  mainte¬ 
nance  funds  in  other  departments. 

INDEED,  SEVERAL  other  depart¬ 
ments  have  complained  about  post¬ 
poned  maintenance  in  recent 
months,  including  the  Unified  School 
District,  the  Police  Department  and  the 
Fire  Department.  Last  November,  Fire 
Department  supporters  sponsored  a 
ballot  initiative,  Proposition  Q,  to 
guarantee  funding  and  staffing  levels 
for  the  department.  Assistant  Chief 
Frank  Blackburn  told  the  Bay  Guard¬ 
ian  a  primary  reason  for  the  unsuc¬ 
cessful  initiative  attempt  was  the  lack 
of  maintenance  of  department  equip¬ 
ment. 

The  department  has  an  official  poli¬ 
cy  of  replacing  fire  trucks  every  15 
years,  he  said,  but  in  recent  years  the 
department  has  been  purchasing  only 
half  the  equipment  it  needs  to  buy  in 
order  to  honor  that  policy,  and  some 
trucks  have  been  on  the  road  since 
1962.  “What  happens  is  we’re  getting 
further  and  further  behind  and  we’re 
experiencing  breakdowns  when  re¬ 
sponding  to  fires.  So  far  there  have 
been  no  serious  problems,  but  if  we 
continue  on  this  path  something  will 
happen  eventually,”  he  said. 

By  spending  maintenance  money, 
contingency  funds  and  other  reserves, 
the  Feinstein  administration  has  put 
off  payments  that  will  eventually  have 
to  be  made  in  return  for  maintaining 
higher  expenditures  for  immediate  ser¬ 
vices.  In  a  sense,  the  former  mayor  has 
built  up  a  debt  and  that  debt  could  start 
coming  due  in  the  middle  of  the  $174 
million  deficit  now  facing  the  city. 
Payments  on  that  debt  could  result  in 
fewer  services  and  put  more  people  out 
of  work. 

Kopp  said  the  supervisors,  includ¬ 
ing  himself,  who  approved  Feinstein’s 
budgets  must  take  some  responsibility 
for  the  situation  —  although  he 
pointed  out  that  he  voted  against  all 
but  one  or  two  of  Feinstein’s  budgets 
during  his  tenure  on  the  board.  How¬ 
ever,  he  added  that  Feinstein  knew  she 
was  spending  the  city’s  reserves,  while 
the  board  did  not  know. 

In  fact,  the  Birrer  memo  specifically 
states  that  Feinstein  was  aware  of  the 
situation  at  Hetch  Hetchy.  “Each  time 
Hetchy  gave  the  General  Fund  large 
transfers,”  the  memo  says,  “the  de¬ 
partment  said  that  ‘this  cannot  go  on 
much  longer.’  But  circumstances  con¬ 
spired  to  make  them  look  like  liars;  and 
sure  enough,  another  big  transfer  was 
possible  last  year.” 

The  memo  adds  sagely,  “The 
tougher  question  is  how  we  deal  with 
the  future,  given  our  current  under¬ 
standing  of  financial  conditions  and 
risks.” 

That  is  a  good  question.  Feinstein’s 
depletion  of  the  cash  reserves  of  Hetch 
Hetchy  and  other  departments  does 
not  bode  well  for  the  city’s  financial 
future  —  a  future  Kopp  described  as 
“ominous,  worse  than  ever.”  ■ 
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The  path  to 

computer 

competence 

An  authoritative  guide  to  the  latest  and 
best  deals  in  computer  hardware  and 
software  for  the  expert,  the  amateur  and 
everyone  in  between 


By  Art  Kleiner 

Editor’s  note:  Art  Kleiner,  a  longtime 
correspondent  for  the  Bay  Guardian, 
was  one  of  the  first  people  to  become 
interested  in  personal  computers  as  a 
tool  for  writers,  students  and  low-tech 
types  in  general.  In  the  early  1980s,  he 
was  an  editor  of  The  Whole  Earth  Soft¬ 
ware  Catalog,  and  he  recently  moved 
to  New  York  to  become  a  professor  in 
NYU’s  Interactive  Telecommunica¬ 
tions  Program. 

For  years,  we’ve  been  asking  Art  to 
give  us  a  definitive  guide  to  shopping 
for  computers  and  software  for  the 
non-expert.  And  for  years,  he  told  us 
that  the  market  was  either  in  such  flux, 
or  so  stagnant,  that  he  didn’t  have 
anything  useful  to  report.  But  a  few 
months  ago,  he  called  us  up  and  told  us 
that,  finally,  the  time  for  such  an  article 
had  come. 

Below,  he  lays  out  some  of  the  fun¬ 
damental  changes  in  personal  com¬ 
puters  that  have  taken  place  over  the 
past  few  years,  and  introduces  a  series 
of  columns  on  different  paths  con¬ 
sumers  can  follow  to  obtain  the  type  of 
computer  and  software  that  best  fits 
their  needs  —  and,  more  importantly, 
that  suits  the  way  they  think  and  work. 

Much  of  the  research  for  this  article 
comes  from  Art’s  forthcoming  book, 
The  Mirror  on  the  Desktop:  How  to 
Choose  and  Use  a  Personal  Computer 
So  It  Reflects  the  Way  You  Work, 
Rather  Than  the  Other  Way  Around, 
which  is  scheduled  to  be  published  this 
fall  by  HP  Books,  a  division  of  Price 
Stern  Sloan. 

THE  NEWS  about  personal 
computers  begins  with  shop¬ 
ping  news.  For  between 
$1,500  and  $2,500,  including 
software,  you  can  buy  an  “XT  Clone” 
or  “AT  Clone”  —  imitations  of  IBM 
computers  that  provide  many  —  but 
far  from  all  —  of  the  clerical,  creative 
and  communicative  tools  that  a  per¬ 
sonal  computer  can  offer. 

You  can  use  such  a  clone  to 
automate  the  drudgery  of  routine 
clerical  work;  to  manipulate  the  fine¬ 
grained  grids  of  probabilities  and 
statistics;  to  write  (in  such  a  facile,  in¬ 
tuitively  correct  manner  that  it’s  now  a 


cliche  for  newly  computerized  writers 
to  compose  paeans  of  praise  to  the 
machines);  and  to  seek  out  computer- 
based  information  and  textual  conver¬ 
sations  on  a  broad  variety  of  topics 
through  the  phone  lines.  But  you  can’t 
use  it  without  devoting  a  few  months  to 
learning  its  arcane  peculiarities,  and  it 
can’t  (without  difficulty)  deal  with 
such  niceties  as  typefaces  and  graphics. 

To  get  a  more  “intuitively  correct” 
system  that  meets  you  halfway,  you’ll 
need  between  $2,500  and  $3,500,  which 
is  the  price  of  a  Macintosh  with  the 
ability  to  manipulate  sounds  and 
black-and-white  images,  plus  in¬ 
vestigate  the  burgeoning  arena  of  “in¬ 
formation  navigating”  via  Apple’s 
HyperCard  program. 

For  $5,000  or  more,  you  can  “desk¬ 
top  publish.”  In  other  words,  you  can 
produce  publishable-quality  page 
layouts  and  typesetting  on  your  own 
laser  printer,  which  is  a  photocopier 
body  controlled  by  a  computer  brain. 

Beyond  $6,000,  and  you’re  in  the 
realm  of  intensely  fast,  intensely 
capable  personal  computers,  capable 
of  storing,  say,  complexly  interwoven 
data  banks  of  text,  numbers  and  pic¬ 
tures,  which  even  room-sized  com¬ 
puters  couldn’t  have  handled  a  decade 
ago. 

But  no  matter  what  you  use  them 
for,  at  root  personal  computers  are 
tools  for  understanding  the  self.  Even 
the  most  straightforwardly  business¬ 
like  program  conducts  you  into  a 
miniature  world  that  is  not  physically 
real,  but  which  you  often  experience  as 
if  it  were.  A  word  processor,  for  in¬ 
stance,  starts  as  someone’s  idealized 
idea  of  a  typewriter,  but  eventually 
becomes  what  computer  people  call  a 
“virtual”  typewriting  universe  —  with 
extra  capabilities  that  couldn’t  exist  in 
the  real  world,  and  hidden  shortcuts 
that  you  continue  learning  about  long 
after  you  begin  using  it.  “Playing”  the 
word  processor  effectively,  and  cus¬ 
tomizing  it  to  your  own  taste,  is  often  a 
matter  of  figuring  out  the  right 
strategies  within  the  oh-so-complex, 
but  nonetheless  finite  and  controllable, 
rules  of  the  game. 

Marshall  McLuhan  foresaw  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  this  type  of  tool  back  in  1964. 
“Is  it  not  like  the  case  of  A1  Capp’s 


Schmoos?”  he  wrote  in  Understanding 
Media.  “One  had  only  to  look  at  a 
Schmoo  and  think  longingly  of  pork 
chops  or  caviar,  and  the  Schmoo  ecstat¬ 
ically  transformed  itself  into  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  desire.  Automation  brings  us  in¬ 
to  the  world  of  the  Schmoo.”  By  pro¬ 
jecting  their  dreams  and  ideas  onto  the 
obliging  screen,  McLuhan  predicted, 
people  would  play  out  the  ramifica¬ 
tions  of  those  dreams  and  ideas  —  thus 
articulating,  often  for  the  first  time, 
our  own  creative  and  mental  habits. 

Twenty-four  years  later,  personal 
computers  are  following  along  the 
course  of  McLuhan’s  promise.  They 
won’t  manufacture  pork  chops  or 
caviar,  but  merely  by  nature  they 
become  mirrors  of  our  clerical  and 
creative  habits.  But  as  McLuhan  might 
have  foreseen,  the  customization  pro¬ 
cess  works  both  ways.  Even  as  your 
machine  evolves  to  reflect  the  way  you 
work  and  think,  your  thought  and 
work  habits  gradually  reshape  them¬ 
selves  into  new  patterns  required  by  the 
computer  and  its  software. 

For  instance,  anyone  who  uses  a 
spreadsheet  (the  personal  computer’s 
automated  version  of  a  ledger  page)  to 
keep  track  of  the  household  budget  will 
see  the  pattern  of  his  or  her  finances 
gradually  change  to  reflect  the  spread¬ 
sheet’s  grid.  If  something  doesn’t  quite 
fit  the  structure  of  the  grid,  more  likely 
than  not,  it  will  be  shoehorned  into 
place  anyway. 

In  a  recent  PC  Magazine  column  ti¬ 
tled  “Spreadsheets:  Just  Say  No,” 
John  Dvorak  wrote,  “Using  a  spread¬ 
sheet  for  any  length  of  time  will  slowly 
turn  your  mind  into  the  mind  of  a 
bookkeeper.  .  .  .  The  final  result  is  not 
unlike  The  Invasion  of  the  Body- 
snatchers.  ” 

Thus,  this  survey  of  what’s  going  on 
in  computing  contains  as  many  “utili¬ 


ties”  —  a  computer-people  term  for  lit¬ 
tle  tools  that  customize  the  machine  to 
your  tastes  —  as  it  does  “applications” 
—  the  software  that  actually  gets  your 
work  done. 

HERE’S  A  LOT  to  cover  — 
the  uses  and  tools  of  personal 
computing  have  proliferated 
wildly  during  the  last  year  or 
so.  For  one  thing,  IBM,  the  largest 
manufacturer  of  personal  computers, 
last  year  turned  its  back  on  its  old  line 
of  computers,  the  PC/XT/AT  family 
(which  many  other  companies  had  im¬ 
itated).  To  replace  them,  IBM  (and  the 
Seattle-based  Microsoft  Corporation, 
the  largest  personal  computer  software 
developer  and  IBM’s  personal- 
computer-software-designing  partner 
since  1982)  introduced  a  new  line  of 
computers,  the  PS/2-OS/2  family. 

The  new  line,  which  is  more-or-less 
incompatible  with  its  old  group  (old 
software  will  run  on  the  new,  but  not 
vice  versa)  is  still  not  quite  available  in 
its  promised,  easy-to-use,  final  form. 
Personal  computing  critic  Esther 
Dyson,  who  is  pretty  much  the  Pauline 
Kael  of  this  industry,  called  the  PS/2 
“the  machine  only  IBM  could  hope  to 
pull  off  —  different  enough  to  be  an  in¬ 
convenience,  better  enough  to  be 
worth  it.” 

Simultaneously,  Apple’s  Macintosh 
family  of  computers  has  at  last  gained 
enough  popularity  (among  corpora¬ 
tions,  at  least,  which  are  the  largest  and 
thus  most  influential  computer  pur¬ 
chasers)  to  inspire  a  host  of  new  soft¬ 
ware  and  add-ons.  Apple  itself  keeps 
upgrading  and  improving  its  computer 
line;  most  recently  with  an  operating 
system  called  MultiFinder,  which 
allows  you  to  work  in  several  programs 
at  once,  switching  back  and  forth  be¬ 
tween  them. 


Then  there’s  the  advent  of  laser 
printers,  which  raised  many  people’s 
standards  of  what  a  computer-printed 
page  should  look  like,  and  of  compact 
disks  feeding  into  computers  (called 
CD-ROMs  in  the  trade),  which  may 
make  possible  the  decades-old  dream 
of  keeping  an  entire  library  in  a 
shoebox. 

And,  increasingly,  there  are  new  ver¬ 
sions  of  old  programs  —  including 
some  of  the  most  popular,  like  DBase 
IV  and  WordPerfect  5.0,  both  due  out 
this  year  —  and  new  types  of  programs 
entirely  —  like  the  forthcoming  Lotus 
Agenda,  which  edits  and  sorts  text  files 
according  to  how  it  anticipates  you’ll 
want  them  divided  thematically. 

Meanwhile,  the  general  public  is 
rapidly  becoming  more  sophisticated 
about  these  machines  than  ever  before,, 
as  anyone  who  trains  novice  users  will 
tell  you.  Even  people  who  have  never 
touched  an  electronic  keyboard  have  a 
friend  with  an  IBM-compatible  or  a 
brother-in-law  who  uses  a  Macintosh. 
Young  people  particularly  take  com¬ 
puters  for  granted.  “My  eight -year-old 
niece  learned  chess  with  me  on  the 
computer,”  said  Elliot  Masie,  director 
of  the  Adirondack  Training  Institute, 
who  makes  his  living  training  computer 
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Travel!  i 

r 

HAWAII 

L 

$369 

MEXICO 

$379 

MAUI  SPECIAL 

(Quad.) 

$379 

Included  RT  air,  8  days/7  nights  hotel  &  more1  Sample 

Roundtrip  Airfares 

N.Y.  $238 

Paris 

$549 

Boston  $198 

Hong  Kong  $580 

Honolulu  $269 

Maui 

$287 

London  $499 

SaltLakeCity  $138 

We  WILL  find  you  the  lowest  airfare  to  yourdesgination. 

CALL  NOW! 

SRC  Travel 

I*'**' 

San  Francisco: 

East  Bay: 

(415)777-1597 

528-TRVL 

Mon.-Fri.9-6 

Anyday  1 1  -9 

DISCOUNT 

CRUISES 


Mexico  7  days  $675 

Caribbean  7  days  $995(inci.  air) 


Call  for  our  free  1988  brochure 

DISCOUNT 

AIRFARE 

'Honolulu 

$269 

Maui 

$309 

South  America 

$699 

‘Mazatian 

$335 

*  Puerto  Valla rta 

$355 

(*inci.  air,  3  nrte  hotel) 

TRAVELTIME  415-775-8725 


«  Since  1957  J 

CUT-THROAT  TRAVEL  j 

EUROPE  from  $374  RT 
ORIENT  from  $510  RT 
CRUISES  from  $305 


HAWAII  7  Nights  $329 
Air:  989  6040  Cruise:  989-TRiP 


ON  PIER  35,  S.F. 


(W 


i  enchanting 
WBw  Bimma  & 
thaiLanfc 


off  the  beaten  path 
Tropical  Adventure 
Expedition 
April  16  to  May  8 

$2223 

from  Seattle 

A 1 A  CARLO  pf  OplC  TOURS 

ISO  West  Third  Ave. 

Denver,  CO  80223 
Call  Collect  {303}  777-0108 
(New  «ajo»t*#ios0«t  '**> 


EURAIL 
MEI  PACKS 
TRAVEL BOOKS 
ADVENTURE  TRIPS 
HOSTEL  &  STUDENT  IDs 
EUROPE  &  SO.  PACIFIC 
DISCOUNT  FLIGHTS 

Call  fora  free  catalog 


863-3795 

TUES-FRI1-6 


BUY  A  WEEK  IN  WAIKIKI. 
GET  A  FREE  ISLAND. 


$ 

Per  person  301  occ  -  PMM  Al 

YOUR  HOLIDAY  INCLUDES: 

•  Round-trip  Airfare  on  Hawaiian  Airlines 

•  8  Days/7  Nights  at  a  Waikiki  Beach  Hotel 

•  Free  round-trip  to  the  Neighbor  Island  of  your 
choice  (one  per  room) 

•  Round-trip  transfers  and  baggage  tips 

•  Fresh  Flower  Lei  Greeting 

•  Free  Continental  Breakfast  Briefing 

•  Full-color  Memory  Album 


UP  TO  $89.90  VALUE! 


FLY  TO  MULURAI 

ONE  OF  , 

THE  NEIGHBOR  m 
ISLANDS  FREE!  “ 


Pick  an  island  En|oy  a  FREE  round-trip 
(light  to  either  Maui,  Kauai.  Hawaii  or  Molokai 
A  great  way  to  stretch  your  vacation  dollar! 

Oder  is  good  1/6  thru  3/18  One  Iree  trip 
per  room 


DAILY  9CHMDULED  DEPARTURE*  FROM  EAR  FRAMCI9CO 

SEE  YOUR  LOCAL  TRAVEL  AGENT  OR 

CALL  (415)  788-1791  Zi  (800)-2-HAWAII 

Pleasant  Hauiailai  Holidays. 

Some  booking  restrictions  apply.  See  brochure  or  call  for 
conditions  applicable  in  your  specific  holiday. 

Prices  subject  to  change. 


*100  off 

Save  $100  off  your  next  trip  to 
the  East  Coast. 

$1,499  r/t  first  class  anywhere 
in  the  world.  Upgrade  your  flight 
to  Europe  to  business  class  for 
$250.  Save  on  all  your  travel. 

BAY  AREA 
TRAVEL  CLUB 

331-7889 

Remember  when  travel  was  expensive ? 


International  Travel 
of  Berkeley 


from  $469 
$499 
$548 
$598 
$598 


Amsterdam 

London 

Manchester 

Frankfurt 

Paris 


*  Per  person/Round  trip/  plus  taxes 
Lowest  prices  available  on  all 
Domestic  and  International 
destinations. 

548-7660 


2342SHATTUCKAVE. 
BERKELEY,  CA  94704 


Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 


FREE 

AIRPORT 

TRANSPORTATION 

Purchase  any  airline  ticket  with  a  value 
of  $200 or  more  and  receive  FREE 
transportation  from  yourSan  Francisco 
home  to  SF  International  Airport! 

Already  reserved  your  tickets? 

Let  us  write  them  -  HO  FEE! 

Must  bring  in  coupon.  Coupons  cannot  be 
combined  One  transfer  per  ticket  with 
this  coupon. 

Offer  good  when  purchasing  your  ticket  by 
April  20, 1988. 


GLOBAL  TRAVEL  TOO 

m.-F.  9om-6pm  •  Sot.  !Oom-4pm 


Travel  You  Can  Afford 


Featured  Destinations: 

Honolulu 

$269r/t 

New  York 

$238r/t 

London 

$499  r/t 

2230  POLK 
at  GREEN 

4005  24TH 
at  NOE 

1697  HAIGHT 
at  COLE 

776-5300  647-4304  431-6204 


HAWAII 

At  Last! 

Affordable  Luxury  in  Waikiki. 

Seven  nights  at  the  Waikiki  Parc, 
Waikiki’s  newest  luxury  hotel,  includes 
ground  transfers,  lei  greeting,  and 
Hawaii  taxes.  $599  per  person  double 

Neighbor  Island  Specials! 

Seven  nights  in  KONA  or  on  Kauai, 
including  a  compact  car.  $499  per 
person  double 

Seven  nights  on  Maui,  with  compact 
car.  $549  per  person  double 

2  Island  Special! 

Four  nights  in  Honolulu,  includes 
ground  transfers,  lei  greeting,  and 
three  nights  on  Kauai  or  Maui  or  in 
Kona— with  compact  car.  $499  per 
person  double 


All  Squire  Travel  Tours  include  round 
trip  airfare  from  San  Francisco. 

Fly  to  Hawaii 

from  San  Francisco 
and  back  for  as  low  as 

$269! 

Come  in  or  call  today. 


EAST  COAST 

$69' 

’(each  way  based  on  round  trip) 

CENTRAL  AMERICA  $475 
CARIBBEAN  $475 

SOUTH  PACIFIC  $675 

COUPON  MART 

(415)775-8184 


All 
fares 
round-trip. 
Equally  low 
one-way  fares  available. 


LONDON  $520 

FRANKFURT  $600 

PARIS  $632 

HONGKONG  $594 

BANGKOK  $699 

NAIROBI  $1240 

KATHMANDU  $1010 

DELHI  $1010 


BALI  $882 

SYDNEY  $910 

AUCKLAND  $820 
TRINIDAD  $374 
CARACAS  $374 
GUATEMALA  CITY  $374 
GUAYAQUIL  $594 
U.S.S.R.  tours  available 


166  Geary  St.  #702 
San  Francisco,  CA  94108 


391-8407 
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San  Francisco  on  $  1 1  a  day. 


Now  you  can  rent  a  car  in  San  Francisco  for  about  half 
the  price  of  a  cab  from  the  airport.  Flat  Rate  puts  you 
at  the  wheel  for  just  $11  adav.  ‘Whether  you’re  only  in 
town  for  the  day  or  staying  a  week.  Flat  Rate  gives  you  the 
freedom  to  tour  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  at  your  own 
pace.  Even  if  you  won’t  be  driving  much,  a  Flat  Rate  car 
pays  for  itself  in  nothing  flat. 

How  is  this  ridiculously  low  rate  possible?  Flat  Rate  rents 
good,  used  late-model  Toyotas.  Clean,  reliable,  great  on 
gas  and  easy  to  park.  Convenient  for  getting  around  The 
City. 

Economical  for  a  day  in  the  country. 

We  re  located  right  next  to  the  airport.  Reserve  a  car  in 
advance,  and  our  courtesy  shuttle  service  will  pick  you  up 
when  you  arrive.  So  call  Hat  Rate  Rent-a-Car  toll-free  at: 

1-800-433-3058 

And  leave  your  heart  in  San  Francisco,  not  your  wallet. 


830  Huntington,  San  Bruno,  CA  94066 
(415)583-9233 

8  a.m.  —  5  p.m.  seven  days  a  week. 

’  Includes  50  free  miles  per  day,  ten  cents  per  mile  thereafter.  Limited  to  1 00-mile 
radius  ofSFO.  Optional  collision  damage  waiver:  $3perday.  Gas  not  included. 
24-hbur  airport  return  and  other  price  packages  available. 


DIRT  CHEAP 


PLANE  TICKETS  ANYWHERE 


824-2550 

Dirt  Cheap  Travel 

3850-23rd  St.,  SF  94114 


CRUISE  ALASKA 


Stardancer 

-  from  $1,245  p/p 
8  days/7  nights  (dbl) 

Includes  roundtrip  air  from 
San  Francisco  to  Vancouver, 

» accommodations,  meals  and 
\  entertainments  while  on  board. 
?  The  Inside  Passage 
is  waiting  for  you. 

FUN  SUN  TOURS 
7700  Edgewater  Dr.  #523 
Oakland,  CA  94621 
(415)633-1633 


HOW  TO  REACH  YOUR  FULL 
POTENTIAL  BY  ELIMINATING  FEAR 


Anthony  Robbins,  author  of  the  national  bestseller  Unlimited  Power,  demonstrates  how  to 
turn  fear  into  power  by  walking  across  burning  coals  —  barefoot. 


'  'Communication  is  the  essence  of  peace.  Anthony  Robbins  is  an  example  of  my 
great  grand  uncle's  teaching.  "  Yogesh  Ghandi  —  great  grand  nephew  of  Mahatema  Ghandi 

and  founder  of  the  International  Ghandi  Foundation. 


ATTEND  —  THE  MIND  REVOLUTION: 
THREE  STEPS  TO  PERSONAL  POWER 

At  this  seminar  you  will  learn  to  utilize  the  unlimited  power  of  your  brain  through 
the  science  of  Neuro-Linguistic  Programming  and  Anthony  Robbins  models  of 
success.  To  do  this  you  will  be  instructed  on  how  to: 

1.  Overcome  your  limiting  fears  and  beliefs. 

2.  Know  exactly  what  you  want  and  develop  specific  strategies  for 
achievement. 

3.  Create  the  physical  energy  and  vitality  necessary  to  transform  your 
ideas  into  reality. 

The  Mind  Revolution  —  March  25-28,  1988 

For  locations  &  information  CALL  (41 5)589-601 1  or(41 5)589-61 95 


You’ve  got  to  visit  our  showroom  to  believe 
the  style,  selection  and  factory-direct  prices! 


COTTON  FUTONS  from  $99! 

Our  brand  new,  2,000  year  old  bed. 
100%  cotton,  100%  comfortable. 


6-DRAWER  BUNK  BED 

Sturdy,  solid  wood  bunk 
bed  provides  plenty  of 
storage.  From  $359. 


6-DRAWER  CHESTBED 

6  spacious  drawers,  decorator 
styling,  great  price. 

$208,  Queen  or  Double. 


3-DRAWER  CHESTBED 
|@j]  from  $139.  Sleep, 
style  and  storage. 
■j’1  Twin  size  only.  A 

JuIOS'  fantastic  bargain! 


PLATFORM  BED  -  Prices  /  fiTlgFRfe.  T  a  A 

start  at  an  amazingly  low  $99,  Jwin  slze  on  y ^ 

Queen  or  Double  for  solid  fantastic  bargain! 

wood  construction  and 

hi9hs,yle-  ^ 

For  the  style  and  comfort  your  home  deserves 


12  DRAWER 
CHESTBED  -  Gobs  of 
storage  in  a  solid  wood 
spacesaving  bed. 

From  $219,  all  sizes. 


OYSTERBED 

SLEEP  SHOP 


GIANT  NEW  SHOWROOM  AT  444  DE  HARO  ON  17TH  ST.,  S.F.  •  626-4343 

OPEN  10-6  MON  -SAT.;  12-5  SUN.  •  VISA.  MASTERCARD.  FINANCING  AVAILABLE  •  EASY  PARKING 


THE 

EUROTECH 
COLLECTION 

Stylish, 
functional 
and  affordable 
are  the  words  for 
this  stunning  new 
laminate  modular  collection,  crafted1  in  black,  white 
or  grey.  Chestbed  includes  6-drawer  storage  pedestal 
only  $259.  Many  headboards  to  choose  from.  Dresser 
$269.  Nightstand  $99.  European  styling  comes  alive! 


NEW  EUROTECH  ADDITIONS! 

High-tech  laminates  in  black,  white 
or  grey.  Stereo  TV  Cart  from  $79. 
Bookcases  in  3  sizes:  30"  at  $59, 
48"  at  $89,  72"  at  $119,  assembled. 
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continued  from  page  15 

trainers.  “When  she  approached  me, 
she  didn’t  ask  if  I  had  a  chessboard;  she 
asked  if  1  had  a  computer  program. 
Later,  she  didn’t  say  she  had  been  play¬ 
ing  chess  on  the  computer,  just  that  she 
had  been  playing  chess.  The  computer 
was  completely  transparent  to  her.” 

THAT  ATTITUDE  represents 
quite  a  change  from,  say, 
1982,  when  Time  put  a  per¬ 
sonal  computer  on  the  cover 
as  Machine  of  the  Year;  cartoonist 
Shary  Fleniken  drew  a  dope  dealer 
showing  off  his  Apple  in  National 
Lampoon;  and  Stewart  Brand  got  a 
$1.3  million  dollar  advance  to  produce 
the  Whole  Earth  Software  Catalog.  I 
was  one  of  that  Catalog’s  editors,  and  I 
remember  the  giddy  overflow  of  hype 
and  self-promotion  during  the  com¬ 
puter  industry  in  1983,  as  well  as  the 
severe  shakeout  the  following  year. 
The  machines  simply  didn’t  live  up  to 
their  manufacturer’s  promises.  Now 
they  do. 

Of  course,  the  promises  have  evolved 
a  bit  further,  too.  Apple’s  brilliant 
Macintosh  ad  campaign,  for  instance, 
implies  that  you  can  become  a  Mac  vir¬ 
tuoso  overnight.  In  one  recent  exam¬ 
ple,  a  back-stabbing,  schoolmarmish 
computer  department  manager  con¬ 
fronts  her  boss.  First  (in  an  undertone 
so  low  that  most  viewers  won’t  hear  it 
until  the  third  or  fourth  go-round),  she 
reveals  her  viperish  personality  by 
gloating  about  a  laid-off  underling. 
‘  ‘  He  couldn  ’t  believe  it ;  he  kept  coming 
back  to  work.”  Then  the  boss  gets 
down  to  business:  Why  are  the  com¬ 
puter  costs  so  high?  “Consultants,  in¬ 
structors,  seminars,”  she  stutters.  And 
why  is  the  Boston  office’s  budget  so 
low?  “Well,  their  computers  (sniff) 
train  themselves.” 

Another  Mac  ad  shows  a  coolly  at¬ 
tractive  Yuppette  berating  her  harried 
man-friend  for  bringing  his  office  work 
to  dinner.  Why  didn’t  he  just  do  it  on  a 
computer?  “If  your  computer  can  do 
this,”  he  sneers,  “I’ll  buy  you  this 
restaurant  and  everything  in  it.”  She 
casually  tosses  down  a  desktop-pub¬ 
lished  dispatch,  turns,  and  lifts  a  finger: 
“Oh,  waiter  .  .  .  .” 

IBM’s  rival  commercials  aren’t  as 
sharply  savvy  as  Apple’s;  they’re  as  en- 
treatingly  warmhearted  as  a  puppy 
dog.  They  reteam  the  family  of  char¬ 
acters  from  the  television  show 
M*A  *S*H  as  office  compadres  who 
presumably  find  computer  use  less 
traumatic  than  the  Korean  War.  The 
results  are  quirky:  Apropos  of  nothing, 
Hot  Lips  is  prone  to  exclaim,  “We 
need  a  machine  with  raw  power!”  The 
best  IBM  spot  starts  with  the  old  Col¬ 
onel’s  first  joking  try  at  sending 
messages  over  the  cables  between  com¬ 
puters.  “How  much  wood  could  a 
woodchuck  chuck  if  a  woodchuck 
could  chuck  wood?”  he  types,  and  it 
ripples  from  desk  to  desk  gathering 
reactions  like  “What  kind  of  wood¬ 
chuck?  I  need  more  data,  ’  ’  until  the  fall 
guy,  Frank  Bums,  storms  into  his  of¬ 
fice:  “How  come  I  wasn’t  appointed  to 
head  the  woodchuck  project?” 

These  ads  could  never  have  appeared 
five  years  ago.  Computers  were  so  dif¬ 
ficult,  no  one  would  have  believed 
them.  Now,  like  most  commercials, 
they  skirt  the  truth .  Macintoshes  are  in¬ 
deed  easier  than  most  other  computers 
to  learn  and  use,  but  even  on  the  Mac, 
data  management  and  desktop  pub¬ 
lishing  are  prodigious  endeavors. 
PageMaker  —  the  desktop  publishing 
program  responsible  for  more  Macin¬ 
tosh  sales  than  any  other  —  is  also  one 
of  the  hottest  current  offerings  in  cor¬ 
porate  training  seminars. 

As  for  IBM,  it  is  indeed  easy  to  send 
electronic  mail  on  its  new  computers,  as 
long  as  someone  has  already  set  up  the 
system  for  you.  Lord  help  the  novices 
who  set  it  up  for  themselves. 


The  ads  do  reflect  a  real  promise  that 
computer  companies  have  forced 
themselves  to  live  up  to  —  that  you  can 
use  a  computer  effectively  without  giv¬ 
ing  over  your  life  to  learning  it.  But  the 
ads  omit  to  mention  that,  even  if  you 
don’t  give  your  life  over  to  it,  a  com¬ 
puter  will  change  your  life  irrevocably. 

This  article,  organized  along  11 
separate  paths  for  different  types  of 
people  and  different  types  of  uses, 
recommends  the  basic  tools  you  need 
to  make  sure  those  changes  happen  in 
the  ways  you  want  them  to.  The  first 
two  basic  paths,  upon  which  the  more 
advanced  systems  are  built,  are  out¬ 
lined  this  week.  In  upcoming  issues  of 
the  Bay  Guardian,  I’ll  make  recom¬ 
mendations  for  specialized  uses  like 
desktop  publishing,  playing  with  com¬ 
puter  programming  and  color  graphics 
and  for  keeping  up  with  the  Joneses. 


PATH  #1: 

XT  Clone  with  hard  disk 

For  independent  work 
(writing,  small-scale 
organizing,  telecom¬ 
municating,  research,  etc.) 
at  minimum  cost. 

Listening  to  computer  journalists 
talk  about  their  machines  is  like  hear¬ 
ing  wine  critics  discourse  on  fine  vin¬ 
tages  —  a  certain  snobbishness  in¬ 
evitably  creeps  in.  The  XT  “clone”  is 
the  Gallo  of  computers,  built  around 
an  operating  system  called  MS-DOS 
(“Microsoft  Disk  Operating  System”) 
which  IBM  pioneered  with  the  Micro¬ 
soft  Corporation  but  no  longer  sells. 

Operating  systems  are  the  programs 
that  connect  all  the  other  programs  and 
accessories  and  give  a  computer  its 
overall  personality.  MS-DOS’s  major 
advantages  are  low  cost  and  high 
adaptability.  So  many  people  own  the 
things,  that  there’s  a  wide  range  of 
available  software  and  accessories  that 
work  together.  (This  is  also  true  of  the 
far-less-capable  Apple  II  and  Com¬ 
modore  64  computers.) 

The  main  disadvantages  of  MS- 
DOS:  It’s  too  hard  to  learn  and 
use,  much  too  hard  to  set  up,  to  prone 
to  crisis  points  where  different  pro¬ 
grams  don’t  work  together  and  freeze 
the  machine  and  too  easy  to  make  typ¬ 
ing  errors  that  destroy  your  work. 
Author  Ted  Nelson  says  it  best  in  Com¬ 
puter  Lib/Dream  Machines,  revised 
this  year  in  a  new  edition  from 
Microsoft  Press:  “How  is  MS-DOS 
like  MSG?  Both  of  them  raise  your 
blood  pressure  and  give  you  a  tighten¬ 
ing  sensation  around  your  forehead.” 

Several  hundred  manufacturers  — 
including  Compaq,  Tandy,  Leading 
Edge  and  Hyundai  —  make  XT  clones, 
but  there  is  no  need  to  buy  a  brand- 
name  computer  unless  you  get  a  good 
deal.  The  best  approach  is  to  find,  by 
word  of  mouth,  a  local  computer  retail¬ 
er  who  is  trustworthy  and  offers  good 
prices.  Prices  drop  almost  weekly,  so 
check  Computer  Currents,  Micro 
Times  and  this  paper  for  the  best  deals. 
I’ve  heard  good  things  about  Whole 
Earth  Electronics,  but  there  are  plenty 
of  other  retailers,  with  voraciously 
competitive  prices.  Shop  locally,  since 
computer  chips  and  disk  drives  often 
develop  flaws,  and  local  dealers  are 
quicker  to  reach  (and  often  more 
responsible). 

PC  Hardware 

Buying  a  clone  means  confronting 
an  overwhelming  array  of  choices.  I 
recommend  this  hardware,  listed  in 
order  of  essential-ness; 

■  640  kilobytes  (640K)  of  Random  Ac¬ 
cess  Memory  (RAM)  —  the  computer  ’  s 
internal  “attention  span”  for  pro¬ 
grams  and  documents  that  it  is  working 
on  at  the  moment.  The  more  RAM,  the 
more  programs  and  documents  you 
can  interweave. 

■  A  built-in  clock,  printer  (“parallel”) 


port  and  communications  (“serial”) 
port  —  the  equivalent  of  an  audio 
amplifier’s  input  and  output  jacks. 

■  At  least  one  20-megabyte  (or  larger) 
hard  disk  drive,  for  storing  programs 
and  documents.  With  more  than  50 
times  the  capacity  of  the  floppy  squares 
that  you  push  into  and  out  of  the  com¬ 
puter,  hard  disks  live  permanently  in¬ 
side  (or  in  a  box  outside)  your  com¬ 
puter.  They  offer  you  instant  access  to 
any  program  or  document  in  your  lib¬ 
rary,  and  thus  form  the  underlying  sup¬ 
port  for  a  metaphorical  landscape  of 
documents,  files  and  programs,  which 
you  navigate  with  your  computer  as  the 
vehicle. 

Operating  a  computer  without  a 
hard  disk  is  such  a  diminished  use  of  the 
machine,  that  (given  the  choice)  I 
would  greatly  prefer  an  XT -clone  with 
hard  disk  to  a  Macintosh  SE  without 
one,  even  though  the  SE  is  otherwise  a 
vastly  superior  computer  (more  about 
that  issue  below.)  Incidentally, 
30-megabyte  hard  disks,  because  of  a 
design  peculiarity,  break  down  more 
often  than  their  20-  or  40-megabyte 
cousins . 

■  At  least  one  floppy  drive  —  to  insert 
new  programs  into  your  computer,  and 
to  keep  important  documents  stored 
away  from  your  computer  —  so  that, 
say,  if  your  computer  is  caught  in  a  fire, 
or  (more  likely)  your  hard  disk  breaks 
down,  you  won’t  lose  all  your  work. 

■  Eight  expansion  slots.  Mounted  in 
the  innards  of  your  machine,  these 
slots  hold  accessories  that  computer 
people  call  “cards”  —  plastic  circuit 
boards  the  size  of  keypunch  cards. 
Slots  give  you  flexibility  —  the  more 
slots,  the  more  ability  to  add  new  types 
of  cards  that  may  emerge  one  or  two 
years  from  now. 

■  A  Hercules-compatible  monitor, 
which  can  display  clear  text  and  pic¬ 
tures  in  one  color.  I  don’t,  at  this  stage, 
recommend  full  color,  even  though 
color  looks  nicer  and  really  helps 
distinguish  all  the  confusing  things  you 
see  on  screen  (text  you’ve  selected  for 
deleting  in  a  word  processor  from  text 
you  haven ’t  selected,  for  instance.) 

However,  this  is  a  transitional  time 
for  XT-compatible  color.  Last  year, 
IBM  created  a  new  color  display 
monitor  system  called  “Video 
Graphics  Array”  (or  VGA  —  where  do 
they  get  these  names?)  for  its  new  com¬ 
puters.  VGA  is  responsible  for  those 
near-photographic-quality  color  pic¬ 
tures  you  see  in  the  IBM  commercials, 
but  you  can  also  use  it  on  any  XT  clone 
—  if  you  buy  IBM’s  $800-or-so 
graphics  card.  Other  companies  are 
working  hard  to  “clone”  that  board, 
which  will  drive  prices  down,  probably 
late  this  summer.  It’s  worth  waiting  for 
VGA,  rather  than  investing  in  the  other 
color  standards,  CGA  and  EGA  — 
which  look  coarser  and  (in  EGA’s  case) 
require  a  more  expensive  monitor. 

■  A  printer.  Dot-matrix  printers,  which 
spray  dots  of  ink  on  the  page,  now 
come  with  a  “Near-Letter-Quality” 
mode  —  they  print  each  letter  twice, 
overlapping  slightly  so  it  looks  better 
formed.  My  printer,  a  Citizen  120D, 
cost  $250  —  but  any  Epson-  or  IBM- 
Graphics  compatible  printer  will  work 
with  your  software.  In  my  experience, 
letter-quality  printers,  which  print  ac¬ 
tual  letter  forms  like  typewriters,  are 
hard  to  use  and  consistently  break 
down.  If  quality  printing  is  that  impor¬ 
tant  to  you,  get  a  laser  printer  (which 
I’ll  discuss  in  a  future  column)  instead. 

■  A  book  about  how  to  use  it  all. 
Managing  Your  Hard  Disk  by  Peter 
Berliner  (1986,  Que,  $19.95)  is  a  good 
non-technical  introduction  for  novices. 
You  also  need  a  general  command 
reference:  DOS:  The  Complete 
Reference,  by  Kris  Jamsa  (1987, 
Osbome/McGraw  Hill,  $24.95),  is  the 
most  up-to-date,  but  I  find  The  MS- 
DOS  Bible,  by  Steven  Simrin  and  the 
Waite  Group  (1985,  Sams,  $18.95), 
easier  to  browse  through.  One  cryp¬ 
tic  but  useful  note:  In  any  MS-DOS 
book,  pay  particular  attention  to  the 


sections  on  PATH,  PROMPT  and 
AUTOEXEC.BAT. 

■  A  modem.  Communicating  with 
other  computers  through  the  telephone 
lines  is  a  valuable  use  of  these 
machines.  Much  of  the  research  for 
this  article,  for  instance,  took  place 
over  the  phone  lines  on  the  Whole 

It’s  easy  to  send 
electronic  mail  on 
IBM’s  new  PCs,  as 
long  as  someone 
has  already  set  it  up 
for  you.  Lord 
help  the  novices 
who  set  it  up  for 
themselves. 

Earth  ’Lectronic  Link,  a  Sausalito- 
based  computer  conferencing  system. 

A  “Hayes-compatible”  modem 
with  a  speed  of  1200  baud  or  more 
(that’s  about  120  characters  per  sec¬ 
ond)  costs  $120  or  less  these  days.  You 
can  install  modems  inside  or  outside 
your  XT  computer,  but  over  the  past 
nine  years,  I  have  found  the  external 
modems  much  more  reliable.  I  recently 
short-circuited  an  acquaintance’s  en¬ 
tire  computer  while  trying  to  install  an 
internal  modem  with  an  (unbeknownst 
to  me)  faulty  component. 

■  A  mouse.  Unless  you  use  software 
such  as  Reflex,  Microsoft  Word  or 
Microsoft  Windows,  this  device  is  op¬ 
tional,  but  undoubtably  will  become 
necessary  for  countless  future  pro¬ 
grams.  As  you  hold  and  slide  this  small 
desktop  vehicle,  so  moves  the  onscreen 
cursor  or  pointer.  Computer  science 
pioneer  Douglas  Engelbart  invented 
the  mouse  in  1960  for  what  he  called 
“augmenting  human  intellect”  —  to 
help  people  navigate  between  various 
software  dimensions  —  and  it  really 
seems  to  work  that  way,  even  for  peo¬ 
ple  who  don’t  like  it  at  first.  It’s  stan¬ 
dard  on  the  Mac  but  an  option  on 
XT-compatibles. 

On  XTs,  get  any  mouse  that  imitates 
the  Microsoft  mouse  (mine  is  from 
Mouse  Systems).  Like  the  Mac  mouse, 
Microsoft-compatible  mice  allow  you 
to  lift  the  pointer  from  one  part  of  the 


screen  and  instantly  move  it  to  another. 
This  requires  each  piece  of  software  to 
include  mouse  controls,  which  some  — 
but  not  most  —  do.  Many  XT- 
compatible  mice  include  cobbled- 
together  adaptations  for  Microsoft - 
mouseless  programs;  generally,  these 
merely  substitute  the  scruff-scruff- 
scruff  of  your  mouse  on  the  table  for 
the  click-click-click  of  the  cursor  keys. 

■  An  AT-compatible  instead  of  an 
XT-compatible.  The  “A”  in  “AT” 
stands  for  “Advanced”  —  it  works 
with  the  Intel  “286”  computer  chip,  a 
refinement  of  the  “  86”  chip  used  in  the 
XT.  AT-compatibles  are  significantly 
faster  —  and  far  less  irritating.  They 
also  offer  more  options  for  growing  in¬ 
to  heavy-duty  bookkeeping  and  small- 
business  use,  which  I’ll  describe  in  a 
later  column. 

Sometimes  you  can  get  AT- 
compatibles  for  only  a  couple  of  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  more  than  XT-compat¬ 
ibles;  in  that  case,  they’re  definitely 
worth  the  difference.  Don’t,  however, 
trade  in  an  old  XT-compatible  for  an 
AT-compatible  —  you’re  probably 
better  off  jumping  directly  to  a  “386” 
machine,  described  in  a  later  column. 

San  Francisco  PC  User’s  Group  of¬ 
ficial  Erwin  Rutsch  describes  all  these 
choices  in  more  detail  in  his  self- 
published  IBM  AT-Clone  Buyer’s 
Guide  and  his  XT-Clone  Buyer’s 
Guide,  which,  at  $9.95  each,  are  good 
investments  for  anyone  considering  a 
clone  (published  by  Modular  Informa¬ 
tion  Systems,  SF). 

PC  Software 

In  addition,  you’ll  need  basic  soft¬ 
ware,  as  well  as  more  specialized  pro¬ 
grams  to  suit  your  needs.  I  recommend 
the  following,  which,  except  where 
noted,  are  readily  available  through 
local  retailers  and  mail-order  catalogs. 
PC-Wrfte,  Q&A  Write,  WordPer¬ 
fect,  Microsoft  Word,  XYWrite:  I 
recommend  one  of  the  above  word  pro¬ 
cessing  programs,  depending  on  your 
needs.  Writing  programs  are  best 
known  for  helping  you  shuffle  text  flex¬ 
ibly,  thus  making  writing  easier.  How¬ 
ever,  their  true  test  is  presentation :  how 
well  they  control  the  formatting  of 
words  on  the  printed  page  —  things  like 
indents,  margins,  hanging  text, 
boldface,  italics,  columns,  etc. 

You  might  not  think  you  care,  but 
what  about  the  next  time  you  write  a 
resume?  Without  good  formatting, 
getting  the  pieces  to  line  up  straight  can 
be  extremely  difficult.  These  five  all 
work  well;  to  choose,  the  best  way  is  to 
sit  down  with  two  or  three  for  a  half 
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hour  or  more,  and  see  which  one  fits 
best  with  the  pattern  of  your  synapses. 

■  WordPerfect  ($495)  is  probably  the 
best  overall  choice.  It’s  intuitively  ob¬ 
vious  with  a  variety  of  features  (even 
more  in  its  version  5.0,  to  be  released 
this  month).  At  first  glance,  it  presents 
a  completely  blank  screen,  with  the  sen¬ 
sibility  of  a  funnel;  you  pour  docu¬ 
ments  in,  reshape  them  and  pour  pieces 
of  them  out.  To  use  special  features, 
you  press  function  keys  which  you 
quickly  come  to  learn  by  heart.  (You 
have  to,  to  use  them  with  any  grace.) 
The  book  WordPerfect:  Tips,  Tricks, 
and  Traps  by  Stewart  and  Rosenbaum 
(Que,  $19.95),  is  a  good  investment 
with  this  program. 

■  PC-Write  is  the  best  value,  because 
it’s  distributed  as  “Shareware.”  Au¬ 
thor  Bob  Wallace  encourages  owners 
to  make  copies  for  friends  and 
distribute  them  widely;  if  you  like  it, 
send  him  $75  and  get  a  substantially 
useful  manual,  plus  new  versions  as 
they  emerge.  Like  WordPerfect,  it  uses 
the  function  keys  to  trigger  most  com¬ 
mands.  For  computer-sawy  people, 
it’s  great,  because  it  creates  pure  text 
files  —  ideal  for  telecommunicating  or 
writing  commands  to  your  computer. 
And  it  has  precise  control  of  formatting 
and  other  features.  Unfortunately,  PC- 
Write  is  more  complex  than  it  should 
be.  You  can’t,  for  instance,  select  a 
block  of  text  and  turn  it  all  boldface. 

■  Q&A  Write  ($199.99),  which  I 
haven’t  seen  directly  yet,  is  considered 
the  best  introductory  word  processor 
by  people  I  trust.  They  say  it  has  simple 
but  not  too  limited  formatting  and 
other  features. 

■  Microsoft  Word  4.0  ($209  mail¬ 
order;  $450  retail),  best  used  with  a 
mouse,  offers  intricate  chains  of  menus 
to  set  formatting  features.  That  clumsy 
command  structure  makes  it  feel  more 
daunting  than  it  actually  is.  Many  of  its 
extra  features  are  considerate,  but  slow 
you  down;  when  you  delete  text,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  program  pauses  to  ask  if 
you  want  to  shve  it  under  a  particular 
name.  Make  sure  you  use  version  4.0  or 
later;  among  other  improvements,  4.0 
can  instantly  record  a  “style  sheet” 
from  any  paragraph;  once  recorded,  it 
can  instantly  format  any  other 
paragraph  or  section  of  text  the  same 
way.  Word  Processing  Power  with 
Microsoft  Word,  by  Peter  Rinearson 
(Microsoft  Press,  $19.95),  is  one  of  the 
best  guides  to  any  program  available. 

The  quest  for  a  perfect  word  pro¬ 
cessor  goes  on  and  on;  for  instance,  I 
hear  wonderful  praise  for  XYWrite 
III  + ,  which  triggers  its  features 
through  mnemonic  commands  (FL  for 
Flush  Left,  etc.),  saves  all  its  files  as 
plain  text  (a  boon)  and  is  more 
customizable  and  precise  than  virtually 
any  other  word  processing  program. 
Sounds  like  the  most  payoff  if  you  feel 
like  concentrating  on  such  esoterica  as 
complex  formatting,  or  on  defining 
your  own  commands  to  your  taste  en¬ 
tirely.  An  adaptation  of  XYWrite 
called  Nota  Bene  also  contains  com¬ 
mands  for  manipulating  text  files  so 
that,  for  instance,  references  in  one 
document  automatically  remind  you  of 
references  in  another. 

ProComm  ($75):  This  program  is  my 
window  on  the  world.  It’s  a  terminal 
program ,  and  manages  the  connection 
of  my  computer  to  other  computers 
through  the  telephone  lines.  Unlike 
most  terminal  programs,  ProComm 
feels  right.  Windows  zoom  open  on  the 
screen  and  sound  effects  beep  and  boop 
—  not  cavalierly,  but  to  help  you  in¬ 
stantly  understand  what  you’re  doing 
at  any  moment.  (You  can,  if  you  wish, 
turn  the  sound  effects  off.) 

Reflex  ($150):  This  is  the  data 
manager  of  choice.  My  wife  and  I 
organized  our  recent  wedding  with  it 
(tracking  such  details  as  whom  we  in¬ 
vited  to  which  events,  who  confirmed, 
and  why  we  invited  some  people  in  the 
first  place).  I  keep  my  expenses  listed  in 
it,  for  tax  purposes,  as  well  as  grade  lists 


for  the  courses  I  teach. 

But  those  are  mundane  uses  —  in  the 
class  I  teach  on  personal  computing, 
one  of  my  students  assembled  statistics 
from  a  variety  of  sources  about  1 12 
countries  —  from  hospital  beds  per 
1 ,000  people  to  literacy  rates.  He  used 
the  data  base  to  educate  himself  about 
the  political  effects  of  economic 
policies.  He  didn’t  know  in  advance 
what  statistics  would  be  ultimately 
significant,  but  once  they  were  in  place 
(an  admittedly  gargantuan  task,  but 
achievable  on  an  XT),  he  could  sort 
and  sift  them  to  any  purpose  he 
thought  of.  He  had  control  over  them. 

Most  data  managers  work  roughly 
the  same  way:  First  you  design  a  form 

Utilities  pro¬ 
grams  are  sort  of 
the  software 
equivalent  of 
keeping  a  spare 
tire  and  jack  in 
your  car. 

with  the  types  of  data  you  want  to 
enter,  then  you  pull  out  selected  subsets 
of  that  information,  organized  in  the 
order  you  specify.  Then  you  “report” 

—  print  out  a  summary  of  the  impor¬ 
tant  details.  Besides  these  capabilities. 
Reflex  contains  formulas  so  that,  for 
instance,  you  can  set  up  short  codes 
that  produce  long  facts,  like  “CR  —  in¬ 
vited  to  Ceremony  and  Reception.” 
When  I  enter  a  gasoline  receipt  in  my 
tax  records,  Reflex  automatically  con¬ 
verts  the  date  to  the  day  of  the  week  — 
and  I  know  whether  my  excursion  was  a 
weekday  work  trip  or  a  non-deductible 
Sunday  drive. 

This  type  of  fiddling  requires  extra 
help:  I  recommend  first  Using  Reflex 
by  Stephen  Cobb  (Osborne/McGraw- 
Hill,  $21 .95),  then  Reflex:  Tips,  Tricks, 
and  Traps  by  Ron  Person  (Que, 
$19.95). 

PC- Calc:  Called  a  “spreadsheet”  pro¬ 
gram  (after  accountants’  spread¬ 
sheets),  this  living  ledger  page 
manipulates  columns  and  rows  of 
numbers.  Another  Shareware  pro¬ 
gram,  it’s  perfectly  set  up  for  keeping  a 
budget,  and  for  looking  ahead  to  next 
year’s  probable  income  and  expense. 
Change  one  number  —  “I  don’t  think 
we’U  have  to  spend  $600  next  year  on 
phone  bills,  so  drop  it  down  a  notch” 

—  and  calculations  change  automati¬ 
cally  downstream.  Spreadsheets  also 
help  you  lay  out  quick  tables  of  text  and 
numbers  —  unlike  a  data  manager,  you 
can  see  your  range  of  facts  at  a  glance. 

About  a  half-dozen  expensive  com¬ 
peting  spreadsheets  were  released  this 
year  for  MS-DOS  machines.  Unless 
you’re  keeping  track  of  many  complex 
ranges  of  numbers  (in  which  case  you 
need  more  specialized  heavy-duty 
number-crunching  programs,  which 
I’ll  cover  in  a  later  column),  you  won’t 
need  anything  more  elaborate  than  PC- 
Calc. 

Sidekick  ($85):  A  computer  is  at  its 
best  when  it  helps  people  shift  rapidly 
between  a  variety  of  tasks  at  once.  Even 
if  you’re  deep  in  concentration  on  one 
task,  you’re  liable  to  pop  out  to  jot 
notes  on  a  phone  call,  or  look  up  a 
number  in  a  phone  directory,  or  make  a 
quick  calculation  with  a  calculator. 
Sidekick  makes  all  these  available  as 
“desk  accessories,”  a  term,  borrowed 
from  the  Macintosh,  for  small  pro¬ 
grams  that  sit,  unnoticed,  in  your  com¬ 
puter  until  you  trigger  them  with  a  par¬ 
ticular  command.  To  call  up  Sidekick, 
for  example,  you  hold  down  the  Con¬ 
trol  and  Alt  keys  at  the  same  time. 

By  now,  there  are  dozens  of  desk  ac¬ 


cessory  programs  (also  called  “Memo¬ 
ry  Resident”  programs  because  they 
live,  hidden,  in  working  memory)  for 
XT  and  AT  clones.  Many  of  them 
freeze  up  in  combination.  Sidekick  in¬ 
vented  the  genre,  and  is  the  most 
reliable.  A  new  version  called  Sidekick 
Plus,  planned  for  sometime  this  year, 
promises  to  be  a  great  improvement. 
PC-Outline  ($85)  :  Outliners  arrange 
text  to  help  people  do  three  things;  1) 
compose  text  from  scattered  thoughts 
quickly;  2)  jot  down  notes  and  keep 
track  of  them;  3)  transfer  different 
types  of  text  from  one  program  to 
another.  The  ability  to  tag  a  paragraph 
with  a  one-line  heading,  browse 
through  headings  (instead  of  whole 
paragraphs)  to  find  it,  and  dump  the 
newly  found  paragraph  into  any  spot  in 
my  word  processor,  makes  complex 
research  and  writing  jobs  im¬ 
measurably  easier.  At  any  given  mo¬ 
ment  I  have  50-75  different  outlines  on 
my  computer.  Some  are  temporary  — 
this  article  started  as  one  —  while 
others,  like  my  directory  of  phone 
numbers  or  (sigh)  list  of  things  to  do, 
last  forever. 

Flash-up  ($89):  This  is  another  desk 
accessory,  and  the  easiest  of  the  “key 
customizing”  programs.  It  helps  you 
build  your  own  commands  —  within 
one  program  or  between  several  pro¬ 
grams  —  and  attaches  them  to  menus 
that  you  create  yourself,  and  which 
flash  up  onscreen  whenever  you  need 
them. 

Cnilse  Control  ($40):  Every  com¬ 
puter  user  knows  and  loathes  “cursor 
overrun”  —  where  you  move  the  cur¬ 
sor  toward  a  goal  on  the  screen,  and  by 
the  time  it  gets  there,  you’ve  prer  sed  the 
cursor  key  too  much,  so  it  skids  past 
your  goal  some  interminable  distance. 
Then  you  must  call  it  back .  Cruise  Con¬ 
trol  is  a  desk  accessory  that  stops  the 
cursor  as  soon  as  you  lift  your  finger 
from  the  cursor  key.  It  does  a  few  other 
small  tricks,  but  that’s  the  most  useful. 
I  recommend  it  whole-heartedly  to 
anyone  who  doesn’t  use  a  mouse. 
Webster’s  Professional  Thesau¬ 
rus  ($56):  Too  often,  the  word  you 
need  on  the  page  is  not  the  word  you 
entered  on  the  screen.  An  onscreen 
thesaurus  helps  you  scan  through 
possible  synonyms  and  automatically 
replaces  the  old  word  with  the  better 
word .  Quality  in  an  onscreen  thesaurus 
depends  on  the  number  of  synonyms 
available;  this  one  puts  the  equivalent 
of  a  page  or  two  of  Roget’s  on  your 
screen  for  every  word  you  look  up .  I  ac¬ 
tually  stopped  using  one  word  pro¬ 
cessor  —  Framework  II  —  because  I 
couldn’t  get  Webster’s  Thesaurus  to 
work  with  it. 

Mark  and  Release:  Mark  and  Re¬ 
lease,  which  come  as  part  of  the  essen¬ 
tial  TSR  Utilities,  available  as  Shareware 
from  computer  networks,  are  used  to  set 
up  a  bunch  of  desk  accessories,  and  then 
get  rid  of  them,  so  that  you  can  set  up 
another  bunch  of  desk  accessories. 
This  mixing  and  matching  prevents 
your  various  desk  accessories  (which 
were  created,  after  all,  by  a  variety  of 
manufacturers)  from  clogging  up  or 
freezing  your  computer. 

Norton  Utilities  ($100):  Utilities 
programs  are  sort  of  the  computer  soft¬ 
ware  equivalent  to  keeping  a  spare  tire 
and  jack  in  your  car.  When  something 
goes  wrong,  you  can  often  use  these  to 
fix  it.  The  most  commonly  used  part  of 
Norton  Utilities  is  UNERASE,  which 
recovers  a  file  you  accidentally  erased. 
Version  4.0  is  a  vast  improvement  over 
previous  versions,  especially  for 
novices. 

PC-5weep:  This  program,  available 
only  as  Shareware,  offers  quick, 
simple  help  on  a  lot  of  tasks  like  copy¬ 
ing  files,  erasing  files,  finding  a  parti¬ 
cular  file,  etc. 

PC-Fullback  ($59.95):  A  wonderful 
program  for  quickly  and  easily  copying 
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"S.F.'s  least  intimidating  computer  store" 


We  Sell  Apple®  Computer  Systems 

for  Firms  with  Advertising  &  Promotion  Needs 
_ Specializing  in  Macintosh *  Computer  Professional  Output 

•  Corporate  Applications  •  Instruction  •  Service  Contracts 

•  Professional  Graphics  •  Time  Rentals  •  Digital  Scanning 

•  Hardware,  Software  •  Music  Systems  i 

Leasing  Available 


THE  COMPLETE 
DESKTOP  PUBLISHING 
TRAINING  AND 
PRODUCTION  SHOP 


(415)  759-9508  or  566-1079 


547  Frederick  St.,  S.F.,  CA  94117 


Apple  &  It*  Apple  logo  are  registered  trademarks  ol  Apple  Computer,  Inc. 
Macintosh  Is  a  trademark  ol  Apple  Computer,  Inc. 


Authorized  value  Added  Reseller 


Large  selection  of  used  and  new 
freight  damaged  office  furniture 
1 1 29  Airport  Blvd.,  South  SF 

(So.  SF  exit  on  lOl,  15  minutes  from  downtown  SF) 

588-2444 

We  make  money  the  old  fashioned  way.  We  sell  cheap! 


APPLE  SPECIALTY  STORE 

HARDWARE  aud  SOFTWARE 


Amt  AoTVvdGized  PVAR  CUTL&T 
C0(A&  CHECK  OS  OUT./  2 ,002>  MILVI A-  ESYELCy  CA. 

(HIS)  &H8-S15S 
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COMPUTER  LITERACY? 

SOMEDAY? 


Do  you  feel  inadequate  or  embarassed  when  others  talk  about  their  personal 
computers?  You've  gone  to  a  computer  store  and  you  left  feeling  frustrated.  Again. 
You 1  re  not  quite  su  re  what  to  do,  and  every  day  you  feel  left  out  and  a  little 
furtherbehind. 

You've  promised  yourself  "to  do  SOMETHING  about  it  SOMEDAY.” 

This  is  technological  overwhelm! 

Believe  it  or  not,  there  are  powerful  executives  who  have  the  same  problem. 
They've  paid  lots  of  money  to  get  the  best  advice  on  what  kind  of  equipment  to 
buy  and  this  expensive  hardware  still  sits  on  their  desks  like  a  trophy. 


In  two  days  of  structured  play  (hands-on  experience),  we  bring  you  to  fully 
appreciate  the  superiority  of  your  brain.  You  learn  how  to  get  this  powerful,  yet 
stupidmachinetofollowyourinstructions.  BETHE FULLY  CAPABLE, 
CREATIVE  PERSON  YOU  REALLY  ARE. 

We're  here  to  assist  you  in  Really  Making  a  Difference  with  YOUR  personal 
computer.  We  offer  this  two-day  workshop  for  $295.  This  includes  a  workbook, 
software  licensing  and  plenty  of  hands-on  computer  time. 


Time  Magazine  says  of  Gallagher's  approach: 
"...the  relaxed  settings  of  a  camp  soothe  the 
anxieties  that  overwhelm  many  adults  when 
confronted  with  a  computer.” 

The  Wall  Street  journal  reports:  " ...Dr.  Gallagher 
.succeeds  in  uncomplicating  and  demystifying 
the  workings  of  a  computer.” 

For  a  Workshop  Reservation,  call  (415)  522-2252. 


&  ASSOCIATES 


2363  MARINER  SQUARE,  SUITE  146 
ALAMEDA,  CALIFORNIA  94501 


Computer  Design  Services 


Newsletters  •  Books  •  Business  cards  •  Brochures  •  Logos 
Forms  •  Menus  •  Catalogues  •  Invitations  •  Press  Releases 
Advertisements  •  Manuals  •  Resumes  •  Signs  •  Circulars 


wm*v 


PRINTZ  (415)5435673 

•'•••«  — 


We  could  tell  you  how  good  we  are, 
but  we  think  our  customers  say  it  better. 

"As  a  rapidly  expanding  corporation,  we  have  found  that  Noe  Valley 
Computers  has  been  able  to  meet  all  our  computer  needs  from 
equipment  to  training  with  the  prompt,  on-site  service  we  could  not 
expect  from  other  computer  Vendors.” 

—JohnJ.  Micek.  CFO 
Armanino  Foods  of  Distinction 

"Asa  technical  assistance  organization  for  the  Third  World,  we 
appreciate  the  great  tech  support  that  Noe  Valley  Computers  gives 
us  here.” 

—TECNICA  Volunteers 

"The  people  at  Noe  Valley  Computers  are  always  friendly  and  are 
innovative  problem  solvers  with  good  advice  " 

—Newton  Neurology  Medical  Group,  Inc. 

"Noe  Valley  Computers?  They  talk  a  good  line,  but  they  also  have 
the  best  political  byte  in  town  " 

— Kathie  Klarreich, 
Pueblo  to  People 


•  Complete  Hardware  Solutions  •  Repair  &  servicing 
•  Full  on-site  installation  and  training 


Noe  Valley  Computers 

1082  Sanchez  @  24th  St. 

SF,  94110  641-7805 


Never  pay  full  price 
again  for 
toner  cartridges! 

We  will  rebuild  &  recharge  your  used  cartridges  better  than  new. 


$59 

Long  Life 
Recharged 
Laser  Printer 
Cartridges 
( w/  exchange) 


■  Long  life  recharges  giving  30-50%  more  life  than  new  ■  Up  to 
seven  recharges  on  your  cartridge  ■  Higher  density  toner  for  crisper 
reproduction  ■  Then  exchange  for  brand  new  one  —  just  $79 
(Series  I  only) 


Laser  Printer  Recharged  &  Cartridge . $59  w/exch. 

Canon  Personal  Copier  Recharge  &  Cartridge . $49  w/exch. 

Blue  or  Brown  Recharge . $79  w/exch. 

Brand  New  Laser  Printer  Cartridge . $79  w/exch. 


Cat  LASER  TONE  at 485-5440 
for  free  Bay  Area  pick-up  and  delivery. 

SATISFACTION  100%  GUARANTEED 
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files  on  your  hard  disk  onto  floppy 
disks  —  for  protection. 

1DIRPLUS  ($100):  The  normal  XT/ 
clone  shows  you  a  cryptic  prompt  that 
looks  like  this:  C  >.  To  use  each  pro¬ 
gram,  you  must  remember  its  par¬ 
ticular  code  (or  how  to  find  its  code  on 
a  list  of  files).  1DIRPLUS  replaces  this 
arduous  system  with  a  series  of  menus 
that  you  design  yourself,  menus  that  in¬ 
clude  all  your  other  programs. 

There  are  many  programs  of  this 
type  —  called  “DOS  Shells”  or  “DOS 
Enhancers”  in  the  trade.  They  range 
from  simple  utilities  like  PC-Sweep  to 
full-blown  imitations  of  the  Macintosh 
“desktop”  (one  such  imitation,  called 
Microsoft  Windows,  is  evolving  into 
the  basic  operating  setup  for  IBM’s 
new  line  of  more  powerful  computers). 

I  prefer  1DIRPLUS  because  it  gives 
each  user  more  complete  control  over 
what  menus  are  available,  and  what 
each  menu  looks  like.  Plus,  it’s 
speedier,  especially  with  existing  MS- 
DOS  programs.  It  doesn’t,  however, 
offer  any  of  Windows’  extra  features, 
like  the  built-in  desk  accessories  or 
Macintosh-like  graphics. 

PATH  #2: 

Macintosh  SE  with  built-in 
hard  disk  and  Imagewriter 

For  the  same  kind  of  in¬ 
dependent  work  (writing, 
small-scale  organizing, 
telecommunicating,  re¬ 
search,  etc.)  without  having 
to  think  too  much  about  the 
computer,  or  for  anyone 
who  needs  black-and-white 
graphics,  at  minimum  cost. 


Let’s  confirm  or  eliminate  some 
myths  about  the  Macintosh  right  off 
the  bat.  First  of  all,  it  is  definitely  easier 
to  use.  Timed  experiments  with  novices 
and  polls  of  training  support  people 
both  substantiate  this.  My  source  here 

In  general,  the 
best  data 
manager  to  buy  is 
one  which  a  close 
friend,  who  cares 
deeply  about  you 
and  has  infinite 
patience  for 
teaching,  is 
already  intimately 
familiar  with. 

is  Professor  Ben  Shneiderman  of  the 
University  of  Maryland,  author  of 
Designing  the  Computer  Interface  — 
the  most  complete  compendium  of 
human-computer  design  issues. 

Apparently,  the  only  people  who 
don ’t  think  the  Mac  is  easier  to  use  are 
veterans  of  other  computers.  And  I’ll 
concede  that  if  you  already  know  how 
to  zip  around  with  the  commands  of  an 
XT-  or  AT-compatible,  you’ll  find  the 
Mac  tediously  slow  at  times. 

Does  that  mean  that  the  Macintosh  is 
incompatible  with  business  computers? 
It  depends.  You  can’t  run  MS-DOS  or 
OS/2  programs  on  Macs  (nor  Mac  pro¬ 
grams  on  any  non-Mac  machines),  but 


you  can,  more  and  more  easily,  transfer 
text  and  document  files  —  even  spread¬ 
sheets,  databases  and  some  pictures  — 
from  one  brand  to  the  other.  To  do  so, 
you  connect  the  two  with  cables  or 
cable-and-software  combinations  called 
“Local  Area  Networks.” 

If  you’re  a  freelance  writer,  an  in¬ 
dependent  consultant  or  a  small 
businessperson,  seeking  to  transmit 
text  by  phone  lines  to  a  larger  client, 
you  need  not  worry;  phone  lines  only 
accept  the  plainest  of  text,  and  all  per¬ 
sonal  computer  programs  can  handle 
it.  If  you  want  to  keep,  say,  your 
boldface  and  italic  codes  intact,  you 
may  find  extra  difficulties  —  but  more 
and  more  products  exist  to  make  the 
transfer  smooth  (more  expensive  alter¬ 
natives  are  emerging  that  actually  em¬ 
bed  an  XT  disk  drive  or  entire  com¬ 
puter  into  the  Macintosh). 

For  the  book  I’m  currently  writing,  I 
organize  my  notes  in  Framework  II  on 
an  XT  clone  (I’ll  deal  with  the  specifics 
of  that  transfer  in  a  later  column),  fine- 
tune  them  into  written  passages  using 
WordPerfect  and  Webster’s 
Thesaurus,  and  then  transfer  them  to 
Microsoft  Word  orf  the  Mac  for  insert¬ 
ing  graphics,  page  design  and  printing. 

Mac  Hardware 

The  choices  of  hardware  for  this 
path  are  very  straightforward: 

■  There  are  two  Mac  models  under 
$3,000:  the  Macintosh  Plus,  which 
comes  without  a  hard  disk,  and  the 
more  recently  released  Macintosh  SE, 
which  comes  with  or  without  a  built-in 
hard  disk.  The  SE  is  slightly  faster  than 
the  Plus,  and  can  work  with  a  slightly 
greater  range  of  accessories.  Price  both 
computers  with  20  and  40  megabyte 
hard  disks;  if  there’s  $300  or  less  dif¬ 
ference  between  them,  I’d  opt  for  the 
SE.  Many  universities  have  terrific 
deals  for  students  and  faculty  members 
on  Macintoshes  (an  Apple  tradition 
that  seems  to  pay  off  as  Macintized 


university  students  leave  campus  and 
enter  corporations).  If  you  qualify, 
check  your  university  prices  before 
buying  elsewhere. 

■  Among  inexpensive  printers,  only 
the  Apple  Imagewriter  (about  $500) 
adequately  reproduces  the  Macintosh’s 
range  of  graphic  images  and  typefaces. 

■  As  for  keyboards,  which  used  to  be  a 
primary  weakness  in  the  Mac  system, 
you  now  get  your  choice  of  keyboards 
between  moderately  dinky  and  full-size 
extended.  The  old  Macintosh  Truly 
Dinky  keyboards,  without  even  cursor- 
control  keys,  have  been  discontinued. 

■  For  a  modem,  the  same  Hayes- 
compatible  1200  baud  external  modem 
recommended  earlier  will  work  fine. 

Mac  Software 

In  the  realm  of  software,  I  recom¬ 
mend  the  following  basics: 

WriteNow,  Microsoft  Word,  Full- 
write  Professional  and  Word¬ 
Perfect:  There  s/ioi/Wbeagreat,  com¬ 
plete,  word  processor  on  the  Mac. 
There’s  a  great  one,  a  complete  one  and 
two  possibly  great  complete  ones  still 
under  development. 

■  WriteNow  ($175)  has  wonderful 
clarity  —  of  any  program  I’ve  used,  it 
intrudes  the  least  between  you  and  your 
words.  It’s  speedy  and  compact,  an  ad¬ 
mirable  trait  these  days,  as  programs 
are  becoming  more  and  more  bloated 
with  features .  It  does  have  two  essential 
features:  a  spelling  checker  and  the 
ability  to  work  on  many  files  at  once. 
But  it  doesn’t  let  you  make  automatic 
columns,  or  define  your  own  com¬ 
mands,  or  do  mailmerge.  (Adroit  use 
of  QUICKEYS  can  ameliorate  some  of 
these  problems,  and  an  upcoming 
WriteNow  2.0  may  ameliorate  the  rest 
of  them.) 

■  If  you  need  columns,  mailmerge  or 
other  fancy  features,  Microsoft  Word 
($395)  is  the  only  available  tool.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  it’s  inordinately  cumbersome 
—  as  just  one  example,  it  can’t  show  all 


the  fonts  you  have  available  unless  you 
unearth  a  deeply  hidden  customization 
technique. 

■  Two  extremely  full-featured  pro¬ 
grams  have  loomed  on  the  horizon  for 
about  a  year  now;  WordPerfect  and 
FullWrite  Professional.  Both  are,  to 
judge  from  pre-release  versions,  in¬ 
tuitively  clear.  FullWrite  in  particular  is 
assiduous  about  showing  the  ambience 
of  the  printed  page  on  your  screen.  But 
neither  is  available  in  any  usable,  bug- 
free  form  so  far,  and  both  may  require 
extra  memory  to  work  really  well. 
Reflex  Plus  ($279):  After  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  several  recently 
released  data  managers  for  the  Mac,  I 
have  found  the  newest  version  of 
Reflex  to  be  the  most  agreeably  accessi¬ 
ble.  Unlike  Reflex  on  the  PC,  it  allows 
you  to  link  several  files  together  — 
which  is  useful  for  complex  patterns  of 
information.  Make  one  change  in  a 
linked  multi-file  database,  and  the 
change  will  ripple  through  all  the  af¬ 
fected  databases  automatically. 

In  general,  the  best  data  manager  to 
buy  is  one  which  a  close  friend,  who 
cares  deeply  about  you  and  has  infinite 
patience  for  teaching,  is  already  in¬ 
timately  familiar  with. 

SuperPaint  ($149):  Owning  a 
Macintosh  without  a  paint  program  is 
like  living  in  San  Francisco  without 
ever  visiting  the  ocean.  Even  people 
petrified  of  doodling  overcome  their 
fear  with  Macintosh  paint  programs, 
for  three  reasons:  1)  the  program 
makes  some  drawing  difficulties,  like 
straight  lines  and  circles,  easy;  2)  there 
are  libraries  of  already  existing  draw¬ 
ings,  called  “click  art,”  which  you  can 
buy  and  modify  at  will;  3)  if  you  don’t 
like  your  results  at  first,  you  can  modify 
them  unrelentingly  until  you  do  like 
them. 

SuperPaint  combines  the  two  Mac¬ 
intosh  drawing  techniques:  “Paint 
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ATARI  ST 


The  Choice  of  Achievers 


N ow  Run 

your  favorite  State-of-the- A rt 

GEM  Programs 
Macintosh  Programs 
AND  IBM  Programs 
all  on  CNE  computer! 


The  computer  that  has  taken  Europe  by  storm 
is  here  now  at  PC  Options. 

In  Price,  Performance,  and  Power, 
your  best  Option  IS  Perfectly  Clear! 


PC  CPTICNS 
(415)861  5327 

411  Divisadero  St. 

San  Francisco,  CA  94117 


(')Noreico  SPECIAL! 


800RX  Rechargeable 

The  electronic  Razor  That 
Challenges  The  World! 

•  Rotalracl  Lift  and 
Cut  Patented 
Twin-Blade  System 
with  3  floating  heads 

•  45  lifters  plus  45 
self-sharpening 
cutters. 

•  Rechargeable— 

Built-In  Charger 

•  Recharge  Light 

•  Locking  On/Off 
Switch. 

•  Convenient  counter 
stand  for  charging 
or  storing. 

•  Pop-out  trimmer. 

•  Worldwide  Dual  Voltage 

•  Travel  Pooch. 

•  Rust-resistant  cutters  and  combs. 

•  New  improved  easy-to-cJean  razor  head 
assembly. 

•  Fun  2-Year  Warranty. 

•  30-Day  Manufacturer 
Money-Back  Guarantee  * 


$43»5 


950RX  Rechargeable 
Cord/Cordless  Razor 

The  electronic  Razor  That  Challenges  The  World! 

The 

Electronic 
Razor 
That 

Challenges 
The 
World! 


•  Cord/Cordless- 

Shaves  with  or  without  cord. 

•  Rotatract  Lift  and  Cut  Patented 
Twin-Blade  System  with  3  floating 
heads. 

•  45  Utters  plus  45  self-sharpening 
cutters. 

•  New  Audio  Charge  Alarm  and  unique 
Charge  Meter  shows  charge  level  of 
batteries. 

•  Built-In  Charger- 1  Hour  Quick  Charge. 

•  Charge  Indicator  Light  and  locking 
Onion Switch. 

•  Variable  dosenesslcomfort  settings. 

•  Pop-out  trimmer. 

•  Automatic  Worldwide  Wage. 

•  Deluxe  Travel  Wallet. 

•  Rust-resistant  cutters  and  combs. 

•  New  improved  easy-to-dean  razor  head 
,  assembly. 

•  Full  2-Year  Warranty. 

•  30-Day  Manufacturer 
Money-Back  Guarantee" 


*62 


SHAVER 

OVERHAUL 


SPECIAL 


Mail  Order  Add 
$2.00  plua  6.5%  Tax 


HERE’S  WHAT  WE  LL  DO! 


•  Install  new  heads 

•  Replace  bushings 

•  Install  new  nfotor  brushes 

•  Install  new  batteries  in 
rechargeables 

•  Replace  any  other  worn  parts 

•  Clean  &  lubricate  entire  shaver 

•  Grease  all  gear8 

•  Cord  not  included 

’Some  models  may  be  excluded  due  to 
unavailability  of  parts 


PRE-SHAVE, 
RAZOR  CLEANER, 
LUBE  &  WISH  OFF 


$6 


3  FOR 

00 


fvorelco 

SERVICE  INC. 


240  Kearny  St.,  S.F. 
(415)956-4596 

STORE  HOURS:  Mon.  thru  Frl.  8  AM-5  PM 

Offer  expires  March  1 1 . 1986 
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Add  lots  of  space  to  your  bedroom.  Create  as  much  space  as  two  6  drawer  dressers.  The  Berkeley 
Design  Shop  features  the  Bay  Area’s  largest  selection  of  space-saving  platform  and  chest  beds.  There’s 
one  perfect  for  every  bedroom  decor  and  every  budget.  Your  back  will  appreciate  the  firm  no-sag 
support.  So  act  now  because  this  sale  ends  March  13th 


Fully  Upholstered 
Design  Fits  Traditional 
Bedroom  Decors 
Queen 


12  Convenient 
Drawers  and  as 
Much  Extra  Space  as 
2  6-Drawer  Dressers.  Double, 
Queen,  King  (Twin  in  6-Drawer) 


I'NEWliiiiStfe'Sl 

Extra  Large  Drawer  Construction  As  much 
Extra  Space  as  2  6-Drawer  Dressers 

Double,  Queen 


Platform  Bed  — 

Large  Drawers.  As  Much  Extra  Space  as  a  9-Drawer 
Dresser.  Double,  Queen,  King.  (Twin  in  3-Drawer) 


With  Extra  Large  Linen 
Storage  Area.  Twin, 
Double,  Queen,  King 


mw 

DESIGN 


All  items  unfinished.  Twin  shown  at  Kid’s  Room. 

Discover  the  newvalternatives  in  mattresses  too!  Choose  from  Bio-firm  foam  and  innerspring, 
latex  rubber,  air,  flotation,  high  resiliency  foam,  cotton  futons,  and  the  new  Bio-futon.  Each 
mattress  comes  with  a  free  30-night  comfort  trial.  Hurry:  Sale  Ends  March  13  th! 


2970  Adeline 
at  Ashby 
941-1340 


Berkeley 

DESIGN  SHOP 


Open  Monday  to  Saturday  10-6.  Open  Sunday  12- S 


YtVA  fcXWthVV 


3300  Adeline 
st  Alcatraz 
652-3398 


M4*TfcR*'A»n 


J 


SOLAR 

LIGHT 

BOOKS 

BOOKS  •  CARDS  •  PERIODICALS 


"Cod  and  other  artists 
are  always  a  little 
obscure." 

—  Oscar  Wilde 


2068  UNION  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CA  94123 
415  567-6082 


PRIVATE  MAIL  BOXES* 
PrintMasters* 

QUALITY  PRINTING  CENTERS 

Complete  selection  of 
Easter  and  Birthday  Cards 

Self-service  copy  center 


401724THST.  821-3245 

Store  Hours:  M-F  9-6  Sat  10-6  Sun  11-3 


24-HOUR  ANSWERING  SERVICE 


$10 

PER MONTH 


Your  phone  or  ours 
Answered  with  your  name 
Unlimited  messages 
Answered  before  the 
firstring 
Confidential 


1  YEAR  FREE  IF  WE  PUT  YOU 
OR  YOUR  CALLERS  ON  HOLD* 


•  BEEPERS  $15  A  MONTH  • 

Free  beeps  on  each  message 


A.V.R.  (41 5)(408)923-1 666 

*  Ask  for  details 


FANTASTIC  2  DAY  SALE 

FRI.  AND  SAT.- MARCH  4TH  AND  5TH 


40%  OFF 


EVERYTHING 
IN  THE  STORE 


ROOM  FURNITURE,  BOOKS,  FINE  PENS,  ETC.  YES,  EVERYTHING  IN  THE  STORE 


MICHAEL'S 


ARTIST  AND  DRAFTING  SUPPLIES 


NEW:  ONE  HOUR  FREE 

314  SUTTER  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

PARKING  NEXT  DOOR  AT 

THE  SUTTER/STOCKTON 

Ph:  421-1576 

,  GARAGE  (WITH  MIN. 

Monday-Friday:  8:30-6:00,  Saturday:  9:00-6:00 

PURCHASE 

a  CASH,  CHECK,  VISA,  M.C.  AND  AM.  EX.  a 

Computers 

continued  from  previous  page 

mode,”  in  which  you  manipulate  your 
entire  drawing  as  one  image,  gradually 
refining  it,  grain  by  grain,  until  it  looks 
the  way  you  wish;  and  “draw  mode,” 
in  which  you  don’t  have  the  same  fine¬ 
grained  control,  but  the  shapes  you 
create  remain  distinct  from  each  other. 
You  can  move  and  change  them  until 
the  proportions  are  just  right,  then 
switch  the  whole  image  to  paint  mode 
to  inscribe  details. 

More  complex  paint  programs  exist, 
with  remarkable  tools  (which  I’ll  cover 
in  a  later  column),  for  tasks  like  scan¬ 
ning  photographic  images  into  the 
computer  and  tracing  them,  and  using 
SuperPaint  is  a  good  prerequisite  to  all 
of  these.  The  biggest  impediment  is  the 
mouse,  which  doesn’t  offer  the  fine¬ 
grained  control  that  a  pen  would; 
however,  most  Mac  enthusiasts  learn 
eventually  to  control  the  mouse  with 
panache. 

Microsoft  Excel  ($395):  This  is  the 
best-designed  spreadsheet  in  the  world, 
right  now.  Unfortunately,  it’s  expen¬ 
sive,  especially  considering  the  limited 
use  most  people  make  of  spreadsheets. 
More  inexpensive  substitutes  probably 
exist,  but  I  haven’t  heard  of  them. 
Microsoft  Works  ($195):  This  is 
a  simple,  elegant  spreadsheet,  word 
processor  and  data  manager  in  one 
package.  Probably  the  best  program 
for  anyone  new  to  computers  to  start 
with,  but  it’s  really  a  program  for 
learning  how  to  use  computers. 
Microphone  ($150):  A  well-designed, 
clear,  trouble-free  terminal  program 
for  dialing  computer  networks. 

5uftcase  ($60):  While  using  any 
Mac  program,  you  can  pull  down  a  list 
of  up  to  15  “desk  accessories”  that  you 
can  use  at  will .  Fifteen  is  too  few;  about 
30  tends  to  suffice  for  most  people. 
After  you  place  it  in  your  Macintosh 
“system  folder,”  Suitcase  expands  the 
list  to  as  many  as  you  want. 

And  what  do  these  desk  accessories 
do?  Well,  Mockwrite,  for  instance,  is  a 
simple  little  writing  tool  that  you  can 
use  for  jotting  down  quick  notes  any 


WE’RE 

FOR 

KIDS 


FROM  BIBS 
TO  BURGERS 

&  WE'LL  CLEAN  UP  TOO 


CHILDREN'S  MENU 

CHICKEN:  Lag  and  thigh,  baans  or  com 

cnbaaa.  rol  and  bavaraQa  $2.95 
MINI-BURGERS:  2  minFburgarv.  baans  or  com 
cobatta  and  bavaraga  $2.95 
RIBS:  5  oz  pork  or  baaf  rib,  baans  or  com 
cobaoaa  id  and  bavaraga  EL95 

/or  children  wider  12  please 
dining  roam  only 


FIREHOUSE 

BAR-B-QUE 

RESTAURANTS  »  CATERING  »  TAKE-OUT 

San  Francisco  Larkspur 

501  Clement  at  6th  Ave.  2401  Larkspur  Landing 

221-RIBS  461-RIBS 

Burlingame  Santa  Rosa 

1420  Burlingame  Ave.  810  Piner  at  Range 

342-RIBS  578-RIBS 
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time.  ACTA  is  an  outlining  program, 
similar  to  PC-Outline.  SideKick  is 
probably  the  most  convenient  way  to 
pick  up  a  variety  of  desk  accessories, 
including  a  very  nice  onscreen 
calculator,  a  datebook  and  an  outliner, 
in  one  package. 

Disktop  ($50):  1  consider  this  desk 
accessory,  which  is  available  from 
within  any  other  program,  essential  for 
any  Macintosh.  It  helps  you  easily 
copy,  delete,  rename  and  find  your  on- 
disk  files. 

Flndswell  ($50):  This  program  is  a 
further  refinement  —  it  lets  you  copy 
and  move  files  from  within  the  Macin¬ 
tosh  “dialog  boxes,”  where  you  tell 
programs  what  files  you  want  to  use. 
That’s  the  moment,  often,  when  you 
need  to  manipulate  files  most;  but  desk 
accessories  like  Disktop  don’t  work 
when  dialog  boxes  are  open. 

QuicKeys  ($99.95):  QuicKeys 
allows  you  to  define  your  own  com¬ 
mands  and  menus  on  the  Mac.  These 
are  built  up  from  combinations  of 
other  commands  and  mouse  move¬ 
ments,  which  makes  QuicKeys  — 
unlike  most  Mac  programs  —  more 
complex  to  use  than  its  XT-compatible 
equivalent  (Flash-Up). 

HyperCard  ($50):  You  can’t  help 
getting  HyperCard;  it  comes  free  with 
every  new  Macintosh,  thanks  to  the  in¬ 
sistence  of  designer  Bill  Atkinson  (who 
also  designed  the  first  Macintosh  paint 
program,  MacPaint).  HyperCard  is  an 
information-browsing  program  —  you 
use  it  to  look  at  screen-fuls  of  text  and 
pictures,  which  have  buttons  that  lead 
to  other  screen-fuls  of  text  and  pic¬ 
tures.  It’s  also  a  fairly  easy-to-learn, 
fairly  deep,  programming  language  — 
Atkinson  calls  it  a  “software  erector 
set.”  Thus,  like  BASIC  during  an  ear¬ 
lier  personal  computer  era,  people  who 
never  programmed  computers  before 
are  using  HyperCard  to  set  up  their  own 
small  programs  —  usually  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  disseminating  interactive 
“stacks”  of  informative  “cards.” 

Like  what,  you  ask?  A  San 
Francisco-based  poet  named  Ramon 
Sender  Barayon  is  using  HyperCard  to 
create  an  elaborate  fictional  world  that 
others  will  gambol  in.  The  Whole 
Earth  Catalog  people,  in  partnership 
with  Apple,  are  creating  a  HyperCard 
version,  to  be  distributed  via  CD-ROM 
disk  (indeed,  when  affordable  CD- 
ROM  players  emerge  for  the  Mac, 
perhaps  sometime  this  year,  Hyper¬ 
Card’s  usefulness  will  triple).  Unlike 
the  paper  Whole  Earth  Catalog ,  the 
HyperCard  version  contains  sounds 
and  music;  click  on  a  bird  picture,  and 
you  hear  a  selection  from  the  hi-fi  bird¬ 
song  record  that  Whole  Earth  recom¬ 
mends. 

There  are  periodic  tables  of  the 
elements  where  you  click  on  the  symbol  , 
of  an  element  and  see  its  atomic  struc¬ 
ture;  there  are  databanks  of  business 
travel  information  where  you  click  on  a 
map  of  the  world  and  see  the  airlines 
that  take  you  to  any  country.  That  pro¬ 
gram,  Business  Class,  is  marketed  by 
Activision,  a  software  house  increas¬ 
ingly  devoting  itself  to  “Stackware.” 

At  the  school  where  I  teach  (New  York 
University’s  Interactive  Telecom¬ 
munications  Program),  hypercard  pro¬ 
gramming  has  become  one  of  the  most 
popular  endeavors.  Student-made 
stacks  include  a  guide  to  the  equipment 
on  the  floor,  where  anyone  can  add 
comments  if  a  machine  breaks  down;  a 
“bee garden,”  based  on  a  1936nursery 
catalog,  where  you  can  click  on  any 
herb  drawing  and  see  information 
about  the  herb’s  medicinal  or  culinary 
uses;  and  a  guide  to  China  created  by 
an  active  member  of  the  New  York 
University  Asian  student’s  association. 

Personally,  I  view  HyperCard  right 
now  as  an  optimum  educational  tool  — 
where  you  learn  not  just  to  gather  and 
refine  the  contents,  but  to  tweak  the 
form,  designing  a  path  that  lets  you 
and  others  make  effective  use  of  your 
material.  ■ 
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Classified 

PASSAGES  & 
TURNING  POINTS 

PREMIERING  MARCH  9 


A  Guide  to 


Dwdfcw:  Thun.,  Mar.  3, 5  pm 
Cal  Jamie  Silver,  824-2506 


Film  Arts  Foundation  S 
Bay  Area  Video  Coalition 
Present 


Film/Video 

Distribution 


March  16 

Home  Video  Distribution 

wA.es  Blank  &  Flower  Films 

March  23 

Public  TV  Distribution 
March  30 

Educational/Foreign 

Broadcast 

April  6 

Home  Video  Frontiers 
April  20 

Evening  with  HBO 

Weds.,  7  p.m. 

at  New  College,  50  Fell,  S.F. 
Fee  per  session: 
$25/members;  $30  nonmembers 

(415)  552-8760;  or  861-3279 


Public  Lectures 

^afeefies  Rupert  Sheldrake 

“The  Presence  of  the  Past” 
Morphic  Resonance  &  The  Habits  of  Natur  5 


Saturday,  March  5 
7:30-9:30P.M. 
Unitarian  Center, 

1 187  Franklin  St.,  SF 
$8  donation 


Proposing  that  memory  is  inherent  in 
nature,  and  that  nature  is  not  governed 
by  changeless  laws,  but  rather  by  habits, 
Rupert  Sheldrake  points  toward  a 
new  and  truly  evolutionary  under¬ 
standing  of  ourselves  and  of  the  world. 


Friday,  March  1 1 
7:30-9:30  P.M. 

CHS,  765  Ashbury  St.,  SF 
$8  donation 


Frances  Vaughan 

“The  Power  of  Vision” 

call  753-6 100  for  informat  on 


INTERNATIONAL  WOMEN’S  DAY  — 
A  CELEBRATION  OF  UNREPENTANCE 
IN  DANGEROUS  TIMES 


Friday  March  4  •  7:30  p.m. 

SHERLEY  ANNE  WILLIAMS,  author  of  DESSA  ROSE. 

Tuesday  March  8  •  7:30  p.m. 

A  TRIBUTE  TO  CHIANG  CHING  featwring  RED  DETACH¬ 
MENT  OF  WOMEN. 

Thursday  March  17  •  7:30  p.m. 

ANN  SIMONTON  —  "Sex,  Power  &  the  Media  —  Rethink¬ 
ing  the  Myth  of  America's  Dream-girl." 


Revolution  Books 


2425  Channing  Way,  Berkeley 
(415)  848-1196 


VIBRATORS! 

THURSDAY,  MARCH  10TH,  7:30 -9-.30 r»fc  VIBRATORS  101 

We’ll  Introduce  you  to  the  many  varieties  and  applications  of  vibrators 
In  a  comfortable  setting. 

WOMEN  ONLY  •  PRE-REGISTRATION  REQUESTED*  COSTS'!  5.00 
WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  IffTH  AND  APRIL  201H,  730-MO  PM  THE  EROTIC  READING  CMClf 

An  ongoing  event  scheduled  on  the  third  Wednesday  of  each  month.  Bring  writing, 
published  or  unpublished,  poetry  or  prose,  and  share  It  with  the  group. 

WOMEN  ONLY  •  DROP-IN  •  FREE! 

THURSDAY,  APRIL  7TH,  7:30  9.30  HR:  SAFES  SEX:  LIVING  WITH  LATEX 

A  workshop  for  women,  addressing  concerns  about  safer  sex,  Including  an 
AIDS  Information  update,  risk  assessment  and  techniques  for  protection. 

We’ll  present  guidelines  and  options  forerotlclzlng  safer  sex  and  introduce  the 
iatest  in  Istsx 

PRE  REGISTRATION  REQUESTED  •  $15.00  COST  INCLUDES  SAFER  SEX 
SAMPLER  .WOMEN  ONLY 

■  GOOD  VIBRATIONS  ■ 

VIBRATOR  STORE  AND  MUSEUM  (SINCE  1977) 

3492  22nd  St.  (near  Dolores),  S.F.  (4 1 5)  550-7399 
Hours:  12-6Mon-Sat.  l-5Sun 


LEAR  N 

§ 


SIIMG  ... 

PLAY!! 


t>-<"  Pop  Vocal  Harmony 


REGISTER  NOW 

SPRING  QUARTER 

Classes  Begin  April  4 


Beginning  Keyboards 

Rock  Workshops  •  “Write  Your  First  Song"  Class 

<v  All  ages,  all  levels. 

aut  more’w-  Day  and  evening  programs 


||  call  for  free  catalog  673-3600 

|rj»  Ft.  Mason  Center,  Bldg.  D  San  Francisco  CA  94123 


Approved 
Computer 
Assisted 
Instruction 
Program 

All  grades  and  all  ages  located  in 
Hoover  Middle  School  •  Kindergarten 
through  College  Post-Grad  •  Businessman 
through  Retired  Senior  Citizen 

A  Program  Designed  to  Assist  Students 
of  All  Ages  to  Reach  Their  Full  Potentials. 

Computer  Literacy  •  Study  skills  •  Math  Skills 
Reading  Comprehension  •  Language  Arts  and 
writing  skills  •  College  Planning  and  Scholarship 
Search  •  Educational  Assessments  and  Counseling 
Special  Computer  Program  for  educators  •  Prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  ACT,  SAT,  CTB  &  GED  Exams 

For  Full  Information  Call  Now: 

CENTER  FOR  EDUCATIONAL  ADVANCEMENT 

Located  at  Hoover  Middle  School 
14th  and  Santiago 

564-6032  or 563-3545 


LEARN 

GERMAN 

AT  THE 

GOETHE  INSTITUTE  SAN  FRANCISCO 

GERMAN  CULTURAL  CENTER  •  530  BUSH  STREET 

WE  GUARANTEE  QUALITY  AT  PRICES  YOU  CAN  AFFORD 

•  EXPERIENCED  NATIVE  TEACHERS 

•  MODERN  TEACHING  METHODS 

IN  SAN  FRANCISCO;  EVENING  CLASSES  AT  ALL  LEVELS, 
SPRING  TERM  STARTS  ON  APRIL  11, 1988 

IN  GERMANY:  YEAR  ROUND  INTENSIVE  LANGUAGE  PROGRAMS 

FOR  ADULTS.  SUMMER  COURSES  FOR  TEENAGERS 

CALL  US  FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  391-0370 
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SAN  FRANCISCO 

COMM 
M-U* 
C  E  N 

UNm 
S-I-C 
T  E  F 

544CAPP  STREET 

Newly  Renovated 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CALIFORNIA  94110  41 5/647-60 1 5 

REGISTRATION  FOR  SPRING  CLASSES 

April  1,2-6  p.m.,  April  2, 10a.m.-l  p.m. 

RICHMOND  DISTRICT  BRANCH 
741  30TH  AVENUE,  S.F.,  CA.  94121  •  415/221-4515 

MUSIC  LESSONS  •  ALL  INSTRUMENTS  •  ALL  AGES 

All  Fees  on  Sliding  Scale  •  Special  Family  Rates  •  Founded  1 92 1 


/////impel  Programs 

presents  a  seminar  on 

Financial 
Fitness 
for  Women: 

The  first  step 

Are  you  wondering  where  to  begin  in 
establishing  a  personal  financial  strategy? 

This  program  will  provide  you  with  the  basic 
information  necessary  to  become 
financially  fit. 

•  Tuesday,  April  12, 1988,6:00pm-9:30pm,  TheDunfey 
Hotel ,  San  Mateo 

•  Thursday,  April  1 4, 1 988, 6:00  pm-9:30  pm,  Lafayette  Park 

Hotel,  Lafayette 

•  Monday,  April  1 8, 1 988, 6:00-9:30 pm,  Marriott- 
Fisherman  's  Wharf,  San  Francisco 

5>45  Per  Seminar/ $50  at  the  door 

For  registration  and  additional  information, 

please  call  (4 1 5)  979-43 1 4 .  Space  is  limited,  so  register  early. 


THE  AMMA  INSTITUTE  IS  MORE 
THAN  JUST  A  MASSAGE  SCHOOL 

Massage  Chair™  and  the  publisher  of  The 
Bodywork  Entrepreneur,  the  first  national 
publication  devoted  exclusively  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  bodywork. 

The  Amma  Institute  is  the  oldest  and  most 
respected  school  in  the  United  States  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  study  of  the  technique  and 
‘  theory  of  traditional  Japanese  massage. 

We  have  weekend,  evening,  and  daytime 
classes,  as  well  as  two-week,  115  hour  in- 
'tensives.  Courses  are  designed  for  begin¬ 
ners,  for  professional  practitioners,  and  for 
those  interested  in  the  Oriental  healing  arts. 

Call  for  a  FREE  catalog,  class  schedule, 
and  a  copy  of  our  booklet. 

How  to  Choose  a  Bodywork  School. 

(415)  921-2453 

Japan  Center  1596  Post  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  941 09 


INTERNATIONAL  FOLK  DANCE:  Boys  and  girls  age  5-10 
EUROPEAN  CHARACTER  DANCE:  Age  1 1  through  adult 

ONGOING  CLASSES  $5.00 each 

•  Children  have  fun  with  dances  from  the  U.S.  and  around 
the  world 

•  Character  classes  add  the  “spice"  of  folk  dance  to  ballet 
Classes  sponsored  by  the  KHADRA  International  Folk  Ballet 
Please  call  626-7360  for  further  information 


For  the  past  ten  years  we  have  been  not 
only  training  practitioners,  but  opening  up 
new  markets  for  massage.  David  Palmer, 
the  director  of  the  Institute,  is  internationally 
recognized  as  the  "father"  of  on-site 
(seated)  massage.  Through  his  efforts  tens 
of  thousands  of  people  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  joys  of  structured  touching.  Fie 
is  also  the  developer  of  the  Fligh-Toucn 


Computer  classes 
for  beginners  and 
experts 


By  Carolina  Gonzalez 
and  Elizabeth  Schwarte 


THE  PERSONAL  computer  has 
become  indispensable  for  many 
of  us,  both  on  the  job  and  at 
home.  Businesspeople,  students,  writ¬ 
ers,  artists  and  even  children  view  com¬ 
puter  literacy  as  a  necessary  and 
desirable  pursuit.  Computer  confi¬ 
dence,  like  personal  confidence,  stems 
in  part  from  outlook  —  but  primarily 
from  an  understanding  of  how  the  com¬ 
puter  works  and  how  you  can  success¬ 
fully  make  it  work  for  you.  The  Bay 
Area  is  a  mecca  for  computer  education 
—  thousands  of  courses  and  work¬ 
shops,  employing  different  educational 
approaches,  are  available  for  both  the 
PC  philistine  and  the  experienced 
operator. 

Our  guide  to  Bay  Area  computer  clas¬ 
ses  reflects  that  variety.  A  computer 
course,  to  be  profitable  and  enjoyable, 
should  fit  your  training  needs  and 
budget.  A  weekend  seminar  might  be 
sufficient  to  gain  basic  keyboard, 
monitor  and  printer  familiarity.  Longer 
programs,  though  usually  more  expen¬ 
sive,  provide  more  individualized  in¬ 
struction  and  free  practice  time.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  courses  featured  in  this 
listing,  there  are  many  channels  for  less 
structured  computer  education.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  La  Val’s  Subterranean  restau¬ 
rant  at  1834  Euclid  in  Berkeley 
(843-5617)  presents  workshops  in 
MIDI,  a  computerized  music  system, 
every  Wednesday  in  March  at  7  pm 
(beginning  March  9th).  Artists  and 
bands  will  discuss  and  demonstrate  how 


they  use  MIDI. 

As  the  capacity  of  the  personal  com¬ 
puter  expands,  so  will  the  number  of 
people  using  it  for  both  practical  and 
highly  creative  purposes.  We  hope  this 
guide  will  get  you  started  on  your  com¬ 
puter  education. 

The  Business  Clinic 

The  clinic  provides  advisory  services 
to  small  businesses  and  entrepreneurs. 
A  series  of  three  workshops  helps  small- 
business  owners  choose  systems,  hard¬ 
ware  and  software  to  fulfill  their  par¬ 
ticular  needs.  Series  repeats  twice  mon¬ 
thly.  $40/workshop,  $1 10/series;  for 
members,  $35/workshop,  $100/series. 
Membership:  $150/year.  131  Steuart, 
suite  520,  SF,  546-7925. 

Class  Connexion 

This  publication,  a  project  of  the 
nonprofit  Community  Resource  Insti¬ 
tute,  lists  a  variety  of  adult  classes.  The 
contracted  instructors  are  reviewed  by 
participants.  March/ April  computer 
classes  include:  IBM  PC  vs.  Apple  Mac: 
The  Byte  Fight  of  the  Century  (a  com¬ 
parative  introduction  to  the  features  of 
both  systems),  Easy  Intro  to  IBM  Per¬ 
sonal  Computers,  Lotus  1-2-3  and 
Computers  in  Music:  Keyboard  Magic! 
(a  studio  introduction  to  MIDI  — 
musical  instrument  digital  interface.) 
$30-$45. 1442-A  Walnut,  Box51,  Berk., 
525-9663. 

College  of  Alameda 

The  catalog  of  this  community  col¬ 
lege  features  several  computer  classes  on 


Lotus  1-2-3,  word  processing  and  com¬ 
puter  literacy.  Spring  quarter  starts 
March  29th.  $33  for  ten  units  or  more 
(the  average  computer  class  is  two  to  five 
units).  Registration  is  open  through 
March  28th.  555  Atlantic,  Alameda, 
748-2391. 

College  of  Marin 

Non-credit  computer  classes  are 
available  through  the  college’s  com¬ 
munity  education  division.  Courses 
taught  this  spring  quarter  (begins  April 
4th)  include:  Computer  Fundamentals, 
WordStar,  Personal  Productivity  on 
the  Macintosh,  Beginning  IBM  DOS 
for  Personal  Computers  and  Installing 
a  Computer-Based  Accounting  System 
—  Professional  Time  and  Billing. 
Course  length  varies,  and  fees  are 
$15-$200.  835  College,  Kentfield, 
485-9350. 

Computer  Alliance 

This  project  of  Media  Alliance,  a 
nonprofit  service  organization  for  peo¬ 
ple  working  in  the  media,  offers  com¬ 
puter  literacy  classes  the  second  Thurs¬ 
day  of  each  month.  One  of  four  general 
topics  is  discussed  at  each  session: 
operating  systems,  word  processing, 
spreadsheets  and  databases.  $15/ work¬ 
shop;  $5  for  Computer  Alliance 
members;  $10  for  Media  Alliance 
members.  Computer  Alliance  also  of¬ 
fers  one-on-one  training  on  particular 
software  programs  ($40/hour;$25/hour 
for  CA  members),  and  computer  ren¬ 
tals  ($  10/hour;  $4/hour  for  CA 
members).  Media  Alliance  members 
and  non-profit  organizations  receive  a 
20  percent  discount  on  all  Computer 
Alliance  services.  Computer  Alliance 
membership  is  $40  year;  $15  for  Media 
Alliance  members.  Media  Alliance 
membership  is  $40/year.  Fort  Mason 
Center,  Bldg.  D,  SF,  771-7133. 

The  Computer  Annex 

Contracted  instructors  teach  a  varie¬ 
ty  of  non-accredited  computer  literacy 
courses  for  this  program,  a  division  of 
the  Learning  Annex.  March  classes  in¬ 
clude  Desktop  Publishing,  dBase  III:  A 
Revolution,  Introduction  to  Lotus 
1-2-3,  and  How  To  Build  and  Repair 
Your  IBM-Compatible  PC.  Day  and 
evening  courses  in  downtown  SF  and 
East  Bay  locations.  Price  varies;  no 
course  over  $75.  Free  catalogs  (printed 
every  six  weeks)  are  available  in 
dispensers  around  town.  The  Learning 
Annex,  2500  Clay,  SF,  922-9900. 

Computer  Arts  Institute 

This  school  offers  vocational  train¬ 
ing  in  computer  graphics,  mostly 
geared  to  those  who  want  to  be  profes¬ 
sionals  in  the  field.  Trainees  can  con¬ 
centrate  on  paint/presentation,  3-D 
modeling  and  animation  or  desktop 
publishing/Macintosh  graphics.  There 
are  two  basic  programs  available:  the 
Foundation  Career  Curriculum,  for 
beginners,  and  the  Advanced  Career 
Curriculum,  for  those  with  previous 
experience.  Courses  meet  one  evening 
per  week  for  two  to  eight  weeks  and  are 
taught  three  to  six  times  per  year. 
Classes  may  be  taken  individually  or  as 
part  of  one  of  the  two  training  pro¬ 
grams.  Individual  tutoring  is  available 
for  $30/hour.  310  Townsend,  #230, 
SF,  546-5242. 

The  Computer  Room 

Offers  one-day  classes  once  a  month 
on  a  wide  range  of  topics.  In  March 
there  are  classes  in  disk  operating 
systems  (DOS),  word  processing,  desk¬ 
top  publishing,  spreadsheets,  database 
management,  computer-aided  drafting 
and  project  management.  The  course 
brochure  explains  course  objectives, 
who  should  attend,  prerequisites  and 
materials.  $195-$225.  182  Second  St., 
third  floor,  SF.  To  register,  call  (800) 
852-6111;  for  information,  call 
543-6111. 
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'  7  didn  "t  really  go  to  lose 
weight  /  thought  that  was 
hopeless  and  began  to  accept 
the  fact  that  /  would  always 
be  fat.  So  l  went  to  class  to  get 
that  "happy glow."  The  next 
thing  /  knew,  l  started 
changing  my  eating  habits 
and  food  wasn't  as  important 
to  me  anymore 

Annie  6  Oceanside.  CA 


Wendy  Kcmna 


-1*1 

FITNESS 


ONE  MONTH 
OF  UNLIMITED 
JAZZERCISE 
FOR  $20. 

Judi  Sheppard  Missett  s 


jazzercise 

ONE  MONTH  FOR  $20 

This  coupon  entitles  you  to  one  month  of  unlimited 
Jazzercise  for  $20.  Offer  expires  May  31st .  Offer  for 
new  students  at  participating  franchises  only. 

Not  good  with  any  other  offer. 


Valid  at  San  Francisco  Locations  Only.” 
Class  Information  343-3522 


" I've  never  been 
able  to  stick  to  any 
exercise  program 
until  Jazzercise 
came  along.  I 
started  last  April 
and  it  was  love  at 
first  Jazz." 


"Having  tried  all  the  others 
— spas,  aerobics,  etc. — /  can 
truthfully  say  Jazzercise 
has  the  right  idea.  It  "s  a 
funtastic  approach  to 
physical  fitness,  with 
positive  psychological 
effects.  It  "s  one  of  the  best 
things  /  "ve  ever  done 
for  myself  " 

Nancy  G  Homack  Charlotte.  NC 


VALID  ATTHESE  LOCATIONS  ONLY 


Francis  Scott  Key 

43rd&Kirkham 

M,  T,  Th  6: 1 0  &  7:20;  Sat.  9:00  &  1 0: 1 0  am 

Barbara,  526-8704 

S. F.  Medical  Society 

250Masonic(atTurk) 

M,  W  5:50;  T,  Th  6: 1 5;  Sat.  9: 1 5  am 

Valerie,  585-5061 
Lafayette  School 

36th&Anza 
M,  W,Th6:10 

Cheryl,  221-7175 
Edison  School 

22nd  St.  at  Dolores 

T, Th  5:30  &  6:45 

Jan,  567-6749 


Glen  Park  School 

151  Lippard(atBosworth) 

M,  W5:30&6:15 

Liz,  641-0454 

(Begins  April  4th) 

Forest  Hill  Reception  Center 

254  Laguna  Honda  Blvd. 

T,Th6:00;  Fri 5:45; Sat. 9:1 5 am 

Liz,  641-0454 

(Begins  April  4th) 

Sherman  School 

1651  Union  St. 

M,  W  5:30  &  6:45;  T,  Th  6: 1 5;  Sat  8:30  &  9:40 

Lauren,  928-3166 


Fort  Mason 

Bldg.  C,  Room  260 

M,  W,  F  9:00  am  &  6:00  pm;  Sat.  1 0:00  am 

Sharon,  681-1295 
Commodore  Sloat  School 

Junipero  Serra  at  Ocean 
M,  W5:45 

Chris,  878-8355 

Lakeshore  School 

220  Middlefield  (at  Eucalyptus) 

Sat.  8:45  am 

Chris,  878-8355 

Potrero  Hill  Middle  School 

18th  St.  &DeHaro 

M,  T,  W,  Th  5:45;  Sat.  9:30  am 

Shelley,  550-1 241 


Judi  Sheppard  Missett’s 

jazzercise 
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SPRINGC  LASSES 


APPRENTICE  ICOMPUTERSBlANGUAGES 


MUSIC 


Learn  By  Doing 

Apprentice  Alliance 
places  those  who  want 
to  learn  with  profes¬ 
sionals  in  the  arts, 
business  and  trades. 
These  are  not  jobs  but 
apprenticeships.  For 
more  information  call 
863-8661  or  write  to:  151 
Potrero,  SF  94103.  Cost 
for  our  directory  $2. 


ARTS 


Ruby  j> 
O’Burke  f 

tecp 


Pottery 

Classes 


V,  861-9779 


552  A  Noe  St. 
(between  18th  &  19th) 


Advertise  Your 
Classes 
WEEKLY . . . 

In  The  Instruction 
Section 
Bay  Guardian 
Classified 


CLAY 

IS  THE  WAY 

-  Smith 


Ceramics  Instruction  by 
Master  Ceramist  — 

Simon  C.  Smith. 

Wheelthrowing  and  Handbuilding 
Techniques. 

Private  and  Group  Lessons. 

$75  $125 
SOMA  Location 

621-6477 


LEARN 


Word  Perfect 
Lotus  1-2-3 
Wordstar 
DBase  III+ 

PC  Operations/DOS 
Desktop  Publishing 
Many  More... 


PC  TIME 
621-3737 


1877  Mission  St. 


DANCE 


Berkeley 
Moving  Arts 

2200  Parker  St.  •  Berkeley 
(41 5)848-4878 

•  Modern  Dance 

•  Belly  Dance 

•  Jazz 

•  Ballroom 

•  Tai  Chi 

•  Corrective  Movement 

•  Feldenkrais  Method 

•  Creative  Dance  for  Children 

Beginning  through 
Advanced  Classes 
Also  offering  Goddess 
Workshop  and  Body  Alignment 
Workshop 


jl  Escola 
ar  Nova 
*  de 

Samba 


Celebrate  the  Spirit  of 


DANCE 


and  PERCUSSION 

classes 

in 

San  Francisco 

337-8318 


COMPUTERS!  LANGUAGES 


Everything  You  Ever 
Wanted  To  Know  About 
The  Macintosh  But 
Couldn't  Afford  to  Ask! 

Introduction  to  the  Macin¬ 
tosh, Word  Processing,  basic 
page  make  up. 

Saturdays,  8  am-12  noon 
Beginning  March  26. 

$75/session 
Call  CopyMat 
Desktop  Publishing  to 
reserve  space. 

848-7835 


CASH  KiSPhNh 

SPANISH  LESSONS 

European  Methodology 

■  Native  Teachers 

■  $6  Per  Hour 

■  Day  &  Evening 
Classes 

New  Courses  in  March 

567-5699 


French  Tutoring 

Native 

Professional  Teacher 
will  help  you  to  im¬ 
prove  your  French. 

•  All  Levels 

•  Individualized 
Instruction 

•  Afternoons  or 
Evenings 

Call  Yves:  763-2780 
FIRST  LESSON  FREE 


INTERNATIONAL 

PASSPORT 

To  Living  Abroad 

International  Certificate  in 
Teaching  English  as  a 
Foreign  Language 

•  4-week  intensive  program 

•  3-month  part-time 
evening  program 

•  Practicum  in  teaching 

English  as  a  Foreign 
Language 
St.  Giles  College 
2280  Powell  St.  SF  94133 
(415)788-3552 


MUSIC 


Piano 

Ear  Training 
Music  Theory 
All  Levels,  All  Ages 

Increase  your  skills 
and  improve  your  life! 

Donna 
BA,  MA 
931-9906 


NOTICE  OF 

NON  - 

DISCRIMINATORY 
POLICY  AS  TO 
STUDENTS 

The  BLUE  BEAR  SCHOOL 
OF  MUSIC  admits  students 
of  any  race,  color,  national 
and  ethnic  origin  to  all  the 
rights,  privileges,  programs, 
and  activities  generally  ac¬ 
corded  or  made  available  to 
students  at  the  school.  It 
does  not  discriminate  on  the 
basis  of  race,  color,  national 
and  ethnic  origin  in  ad¬ 
ministration  of  its  educa¬ 
tional  policies,  admissions 
policies,  scholarship  and 
loan  programs,  and  athletic 
and  other  school- 
administered  programs. 


HARP  LESSONS 

FOR 

ADULT  BEGINNERS 
Discover  K 

The  Most  Beautiful  ffVd 

°<  w 

Instruments 

Rental  Harps  ® 
and 

Practice  Studio  Available 
Convenient  Downtown  Location 
inquire  at  the 

Music  Center  of  San  Francisco 
141  Kearney  St.  (at  ShermanClay) 
San  Francisco,  CA  94106 
(415)781-6023 


5am  barn 


y 

harmonica 

lessons 

ii  blues 
1  diatoR'b 
chromatic 


4I5-864-O0H5 
or  8b3*J70to 


VOICE  LESSONS 
•  Day  •  Evening 
•  Weekend  Classes 

■  Established  teacher 

■  Member  of  National 
Association  of 

T eachers  of  Singing 

■  Professional  singer 
and  performer 
MAEVE  UDELL 

771-3162 
FREE  class  with  ad! 


Design  Direction:  Liz  Patterson 
Typesetting/Production:  Rebecca  Rodriguez 
Sales  Coordination:  Cheline  Jaidar 


SEXUALITY 


SEXUALITY  WORKSHOP  AND  VOLUNTEER 
TRAINING  COURSE 

San  Francisco  Sex  Information  is  organizing  its  1988  Spring 
Training,  a  multi-media  training  course  in  Human  Sexuality  and 
Communications  Skills  beginning  Saturday,  April  16th.  The 
50-hour  course  includes  films,  discussion  groups,  communica¬ 
tions  exercises,  and  speakers  representing  many  areas  of  ex¬ 
pertise  and  sexual  lifestyles. 

A  reduced  fee  is  available  to  intended  switchboard 
volunteers.  To  get  more  information  about  the  training  or  our 
organization  please  call  San  Francisco  Sex  Information  at  (415) 
621-7300  between  3:00  p.m.  and  9:00  p.m.  on  weekdays. 


THEATER/FILM 


THE  ROB  REECE 

ACTORS  WORKSHOP 


CLASSES  IN  METHOD  ACTING 

Maintaining  the  tradition  and  the  legacy  of  the  most  influential  training  of 
the  finest  Actors  for  films  and  stage. 

Rob  Reece,  acting  teacher,  director,  actor,  and  writer,  has  appeared  in  many 
films  and  theater  productions.  He  is  a  member  of  the  prestigious  Actors  Studio. 

His  students  have  worked  in  major  films  and  T.V.  series. 

ACTING  CLASSES 

•  Weekly  on-going  classes  —  Tues.,  3:30  pm;  Wed.,  Thurs.,  7  pm 

•  Weekend  Marathon  Workshop  —  May  21-22 

•  Directing  Sessions/Directed  video  monologues  or  scenes. 

DIRECTORS 

Rob  Reece,  former  directing  instructor  at  USC  Film  Department  and  Columbia  Film 
School  in  L.A.,  and  having  finished  a  coaching,  directing  and  writing 
assignment  on  a  local  feature  film,  "The  Method",  which  successfully  appeared  at  the 
Mill  Valley  Film  Festival,  will  begin  a  10  week  course  lor  directors  with  emphasis  on 
how  to  work  with  actors  and  realize  your  story  and  vision. 

Course  assignment  concentrates  on  video  taped  scenes  with  actors. 

•  Directing  Workshop  now  In  session.  Space  available.  Auditors  welcome. 


For  further  information,  call  (415)  668-0484. 


PENMANSHIP 


Penmanship 

Unique  method  to 
develop  your  own 
aesthetic,  legible 
style, 

Thursday  Evenings 
San  Francisco 
$10/session  — 
$50/6  sessions 
Private  Session 
— $25 

Handwriting  Services 
921-4780 


VIDEO 


Learn  Video  The  Easy  Way 
No  Experience  Necessary 
Learn  to  use  professional 
video  equipment: 

■  Camera 

■  Lighting 

■  Interview  techniques 

■  Editing 

A  Hands-On  Workshop 
6  sessions  —  $175 
Aron  Ranen: 
Award-winning  director. 
National  TV  producer 
-Fox  TV 

Third  Wave  Media 
641-4280 

Class  begins  March  30 


Video 

Ngttpa  Workshop 

yjfr  at  Fort  Mason 

INTENSIVE  HANDS-ON 
VIDEO  PRODUCTION 
with  guest  producers 

Scott  Bartlett 

ond 

Natica  Angilly 

Also  courses  In  lilm  animation  and  poetics. 

Saturday,  11  am 
Call  for  Details  621-3073 


YOGA 


iyengarYOGA 

EMISSION 


4SSA  VALENCIA  STREET 

Morning  and  evening  classes 
at  Valencia  and  16th  Street. 

All  levels  of  students 
are  welcome.  Teachers  arc 
Iyengar  certified. 

Call,  (415)  826-7448  or  695-9207. 


Reserve  Your  Space 
Now  For  The 

SUMMER  CLASSES 
DIRECTORY 
Coming  May  18 
Call  Cheline  Jaidar 
at  824-2506 
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Classes 

continued  from  page  24 

Computer  Skills  Center 

The  center  specializes  in  career- 
related  computer  education  and  the  use 
of  business  application  software  for  the 
personal  computer.  Courses  include 
Word  Processing  Specialist,  which  pro¬ 
vides  basic  skills  for  those  interested  in 
word  processing  careers;  Computer¬ 
ized  Bookkeeping/ Accounting;  and 
Personal  Computers  For  Business,  an 
introductory  course.  Individual  course 
modules  may  be  taken  separately.  Ad¬ 
vanced  Lotus  and  WordPerfect 
available.  Class  size  is  limited  to  seven; 
class  length  averages  about  four  weeks; 
open  enrollment.  $39.95-$695.  924 
Balboa,  SF,  221-9201. 

Gallagher  &  Associates 

Participants  of  this  group’s  “Com¬ 
puters  Simplified”  workshops  learn 
the  basics  of  computer  operation 
through  hands-on  experience  in  an 
“adult  camp”  setting.  The  workshops 
utilize  the  “Mind  Model”  to  reveal 
“the  mind’s  hidden  potential  for  un¬ 
derstanding  technology.”  Workshops 
scheduled  in  Alameda  for  April  9th- 
10th  and  16th-17th;  in  Napa  Valley  for 
May  7th-8th  and  June  4th-5th.  $295. 
Classes  limited  to  30  students.  2363 
Mariner  Square,  suite  146,  Alameda, 
522-2252. 

Golden  Gate  University 

This  accredited  school  offers  a  wide 
range  of  seminars  for  computer-users 
at  both  introductory  and  advanced 
levels.  Classes  cover  some  of  th' 
most  widely  used  software  programs 
for  word  processing,  spreadsheets  and 
data  base  systems,  such  as  Lotus  1-2-3, 
WordStar,  WordPerfect,  Multimate, 
dBase  III  Plus,  as  well  as  desktop 
publishing  and  planning  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  computers  to  the  office.  Most 
seminars  are  given  in  two  day-long  ses¬ 
sions  and  range  in  cost  from  $185  to 
$345.  In  addition,  some  seminars  not 
on  the  regular  schedule  are  taught  upon 
request.  Seminars  do  not  follow  a  strict 
semester  schedule.  For  more  informa¬ 
tion  and  a  current  catalog,  contact  the 
Center  for  Professional  Development, 
Golden  Gate  University,  536  Mission, 
SF,  442-7248. 

Komputer  Kids 

Children  participate  in  an  extensive 
six-month  program  that  covers  such 
areas  as  computer  literacy,  academic 
tutorials  on  the  computer,  Apple  Logo 
Programming  Language  and  computer 
artwork.  llA- two  hours  individual  in¬ 
struction  per  week.  Flexible  times  and 
open  enrollment.  $270.  2383  Durant, 
Oakl.,  635-1883. 

Lawrence  Hall  of  Science 

After-school  and  evening  classes  at 
LHS  help  youngsters  and  adults  dis¬ 
cover  the  sciences  through  observation 
and  novel  activities.  Several  computer 
classes  are  offered  this  spring,  in¬ 
cluding  Marvelous  Macintosh  Machi¬ 
nations,  which  introduces  eight-  to  ten- 
year-olds  to  the  many  creative  applica¬ 
tions  of  the  Macintosh,  including  art¬ 
work  and  newsletters.  $35;  $30/mem- 
bers.  Wednesdays,  4-5:30  pm.  May 
4th-25th.  Five-  to  six-year-olds  and  a 
participating  adult  can  learn  about 
microcomputers  and  have  fun  too  in 
Micros  for  Micros.  $35;  $30/members. 
Fridays,  3-4  pm,  April  8th-29th. 
Registration  for  spring  classes  begins 
March  14th  for  non-members  and 
March  7th  for  LHS  members  (classes 
fill  up  quickly).  Lawrence  Hall  of 
Science,  University  of  California, 
Berk.,  642-5134. 

Micro  Search 

A  training  and  consulting  service  for 
businesses,  Micro  Search  offers  a 
monthly  MS-DOS  introductory  train¬ 
ing  seminar  (free).  Locations  and  dates 
change  monthly.  Other  training 


seminars  are  also  available.  1275 
Market,  suite  1300,  SF,  386-1200. 

Mills  College 

This  private  college  offers  some 
unusual  computer  classes  through  its 
music  department’s  Center  for  Con¬ 
temporary  Music.  The  Seminar  in  For¬ 
mal  Methods  series  features  guest 
speakers  on  issues  of  computer  and 
electronic  music,  arts  and  technology. 
This  year’s  speakers  are:  compo¬ 
ser/performer  Ellen  Fullman  (March 
16th);  instrument  designer  Pat  Downes 
(April  6th);  David  Anderson,  a  com¬ 
puter  science  professor  at  UC-Berkeley 
(April  20th);  and  Vancouver  composer 
Barry  Truax  (April  27th).  The  Public 
Access  Computer  Music  class  discusses 
the  computer  music  language  HMSL 
(Hierarchical  Music  Specification  Lan¬ 
guage),  developed  at  the  Center  for 
Contemporary  Music,  which  runs  on 
the  Apple  Macintosh  and  Commodore 
Amiga.  The  class  is  taught  in  five  Wed¬ 
nesday  sessions  starting  March  2nd. 
Both  classes  are  free  and  open  to  the 
public.  5000  MacArthur,  Oakl.  Infor¬ 
mation:  Center  for  Contemporary 
Music,  430-2191  or  430-2171. 

Open  Exchange 

This  free  publication,  distributed 
widely  in  the  Bay  Area,  is  an  education¬ 
al  clearinghouse  that  lists  classes  and 
workshops  offered  by  self-employed 
individuals  and  by  organizations. 
There  are  sections  in  the  directory  for 
computers  and  word  processing,  pub¬ 
lishing,  graphics  and  writing.  Informa¬ 
tion:  525-9663. 

PC  Time 

PC  Time  offers  classes  for  both  first¬ 
time  and  experienced  users.  Software 
covered  includes  WordPerfect,  dBase 
III  Plus,  Ready-Set-Go!  and  other  pro¬ 
grams.  All  classes  are  three  hours,  cost 
$49.95  and  are  limited  to  an  enrollment 
of  six  students  for  each.  PC  Time  also 
provides  private  hourly  instruction 
($20/hour)  and  a  computer  rental  ser¬ 
vice.  1877  Mission,  SF,  621-3737. 

San  Francisco  Community 
College  District 

Schedules  for  the  CCSF  summer 
schedule,  which  begins  June  6th, 
should  be  available  March  4th.  Courses 
include  Basic  Programming,  IBM  PC 
Operating  Systems,  Introduction  to 
Commercial  Data  Processing  and  Sys¬ 
tems  Analysis.  $5/unit  up  to  nine  units; 
$50/ten  units  or  more.  50  Phelan,  SF, 
239-3000. 

San  Francisco 
State  University 

SFSU’s  Extended  Education  pro¬ 
gram  offers  credit  and  non-credit 
classes  in  a  variety  of  areas,  including 
computer-aided  design,  IBM-PC  and 
DOS  training,  PC  repair  and  trouble¬ 
shooting,  word  processing,  Lotus  1-2-3 
programming  and  dBASE  III  Plus  use. 
Many  classes  have  sections  starting  in 
March  and  April.  Length  ranges  from 
one-day  intensive  to  six  weeks.  SF 
State’s  new  Downtown  Center  is  offer¬ 
ing  a  series  of  one-day  classes,  in¬ 
cluding  Evaluating  Computerized  Ac¬ 
counting  Packages  (March  18th,  9 
am-5:30  pm);  Desktop  Publishing 
(March  19th,  9  am-5  pm);  How  to 
Become  a  Computer  Consultant  (April 
25th,  9  am-5:30  pm);  Computers  at 
Home:  For  Your  Own  Business  (May 
14th,  9  am-5:30  pm);  PC  Consulting: 
Growth  Opportunities  for  Accoun¬ 
tants  (May  23rd,  9  am-5:30  pm).  Main 
campus:  1600  Holloway,  SF.  SFSU 
Downtown  Center:  814  Mission,  SF. 
Information:  338-1373. 

SeniorNet 

Started  two  years  ago  as  part  of  a 
research  project  at  USF’s  School  of 
Education,  SeniorNet  examines  the 
benefits  computers  offer  to  senior 
citizens,  promotes  social  interaction 
between  seniors  and  offers  computer 


classes.  The  next  introductory  com¬ 
puter  class  begins  in  April  (free).  Other 
computer  classes  are  available  for  a  fee. 
SeniorNet  is  presenting  a  national  con¬ 
ference  on  seniors  and  computing  in 
May.  Information:  School  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  USF,  Ignatian  Heights,  SF, 
666-6505. 

Suite  3D/Center  for  Computer 
Art  and  Technology 

Suite  3D  offers  computer  graphics 
classes  in  a  variety  of  fields,  including 
fashion  design,  painting,  3-D  modeling 
and  animation,  broadcast  graphics, 
music  visualization  and  video.  Classes 
are  generally  three  to  five  weeks  and 
range  from  $110  to  $400.  The  center 
also  offers  free  portfolio,  resume  and 
job  placement  counseling  for  students 
and  some  free  workshops.  329  Bryant, 
suite  3D,  SF,  882-7063. 

Training  Works 

This  organization’s  March  and  April 
classes  include:  Microsoft  Word  4.0, 
MultiMate,  WordStar  and  WordPer¬ 
fect;  Spreadsheets  on  Lotus  1-2-3; 
Databases  on  dBase  III  Plus  and 
Paradox;  Desktop  Publishing  on 
PageMaker  and  Ventura;  Tips  for 
Macintosh  Users;  Symphony;  Trouble¬ 
shooting.  All  classes  are  one  day  long, 
from  9  am  to  4:30  pm,  and  most  are 
offered  two  or  three  times  a  month. 
Most  are  $225  for  weekday  classes  and 
$95  for  Saturday  classes.  Private  tutor¬ 
ing  and  computer  rentals  also  avail¬ 
able.  4333  California,  suite  300,  SF, 
982-0211. 

University  of  San  Francisco 

Through  May,  the  university  is  spon 
soring  a  series  of  free  computer  lectures 
every  Thursday  from  11  am  to  noon. 
Upcoming  lectures  are:  Error- 
Correcting  Codes,  Mac  II  —  Open  Ar¬ 
chitecture  for  a  Scholar’s  Workstation, 
The  History  of  Computer  Magazines, 
Pushing  Your  Software  to  Its  Limits, 
CAD:  Computer-Aided  Design,  Com¬ 
puter  Professionals  and  Professional 
Ethics,  Dataglove  and  Datasuit:  Vir¬ 
tual  Environments  and  Computation 
in  Molecular  Biology:  From  Graphics 
to  Alchemy.  Harney  Science  Center, 
room  232,  Turk  and  Parker,  SF, 
666-6530. 

UC-Berkeley  Extension 

Though  most  spring  semester  classes 
began  in  February,  some  classes  of¬ 
fered  by  the  university’s  adult  educa¬ 
tion  extension  are  coming  up  in  March 
and  April.  Topics  covered,  some  in 
one-day  classes,  include  database 
design  and  program  use,  business  ap¬ 
plications  of  personal  computers,  word 
processing  programs  and  systems 
analysis  and  design.  Enrollment  is  open 
until  the  first  meeting  of  the  class  or  un¬ 
til  the  class  reaches  maximum  enroll¬ 
ment.  $50-$300.  Most  classes  are  held 
at  55  Laguna,  SF.  Information: 
642-4111. 

Women’s  Computer 
Literacy  Center 

The  comprehensive  class  offered  by 
this  group  uses  a  holistic  approach  to 
show  women  how  and  why  computers 
work.  Though  enrollment  is  not  limited 
to  women,  most  classes  are  single-sex. 
The  two-day  intensive  class  provides  a 
“total  immersion”  into  the  fundamen¬ 
tals  of  word-processing,  databases, 
spreadsheets  and  DOS.  Classes  are  of¬ 
fered  two  to  three  times  per  month  and 
enrollment  is  limited  to  ten  students  per 
class.  $275;  $175/standby.  Classes  are 
held  at  1195  Valencia,  SF.  Administra¬ 
tive  offices:  PO  Box  68,  Jenner  95450. 
Information:  641-7007. 

Zetatype 

This  desktop  publishing  production 
specialist  offers  two-day  classes  that  are 
taught  twice  monthly.  Classes  include 
Introduction  to  Ventura  Publisher  and 
Introduction  to  PC  Pagemaker  ($195) 
and  Advanced  Ventura  ($375).  1415 
Valencia,  SF,  826-6641 .  ■ 


The 
art  OF 
PERSONAL 
MARKETING 


SANDY  LEVEY 

Marketing  and  business  consulting 

A  dynamic  V/2  day  training  program  designed  for  all 
those  interested  in  either  expanding  their  current 
business  or  creating  a  totally  new  career  for 
themselves. 

Our  intentions  are: 

•  To  clarify  your  purpose  in  life  •  To  create  a  business 
or  career  from  who  you  tru  ly  are  and  what  you  love  to  do 

•  To  manifest  abundance  in  your  chosen  business  or 


career. 

52  Bigelow  Ave.  •  Mill  Valley,  CA  94941  *(415)383-0762 


INTELLIGENT  P.C.  SOLUTIONS 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  SPECIALISTS 

•  Brokerage*  Consulting  •  Training 

•  Low  Rates  •  Initial  Consultation  Free 


SPECIAL:  BUILD  YOUR  OWN  P.C.! 

UNDERSTAND  YOUR  SYSTEM 


S  A  V  E  $  $ 


•  Complete  IBM  Compatible  XT/AT  Kits 

•  Assembly  Seminar  —  No  Experience  Required 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CALL  864-2470  FOR  DETAILS 


INTERNATIONAL  PASSPORT 
To  Living  Abroad 

International  Certificate  in  Teaching  English  as 
a  Foreign  Language 

•  4  week  intensive  program 

•  3  month  part-time  evening  program 

•  Practicum  in  teaching  English  as  a  Foreign 
Language 

St.  Giles  College 
2280  Powell  St.,  SF  94133 
(415)788-3552 


DUETS 

A  DANCE  STUDIO 
JAZZ*  BALLET* TAP 
AEROBICS -LOW  IMPACT 

FREE  CLASS  WITH  AD 

ALL  AGES*  ALL  LEVELS 

4504  Irving  St.  at  46th  Ave.  •  SF 
665-5712 


Rental  Space  Available 


Practitioner  Training  In 
Self  Healing  Education 


scM|ot 
Sefl-HeAtl 

Meir  Schneider  Ph.D.  creator  ot  Self  Healing  movement  therapy  and  author  of 
SELF  HEALING  My  Lite  And  Vision  will  offer  Part  1  of  his  Practitioner  Training 
Program  at  the  San  Francisco  School  for  Self  Healing.  The  course  will  run  from  April  20  to  June 
20,  Monday  through  Wednesday  evenings,  from  6  to  10  pm.  Learn  bodywork  and  movement 
therapy  techniques  to  work  successfully  with  a  wide  variety  of  physical  problems,  including 
spine,  joint,  vision,  injury,  neuromuscular,  and  stress-related  problems.  Successful  comple¬ 
tion  of  this  course  qualifies  graduates  for  a  massage  certificate.  This  program  is  accredited  by 
the  California  State  Board  of  Education  and  Board  of  Registered  Nurses. 

For  school  catalogue,  please  send  $4.20  to  S.F.  School  for  Self  Healing,  1718  Taraval  St., 
S.F.,  CA  94116  or  call  (415)  665-9574  for  further  information.  Enrollment  limited. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  GO  CLUB 

Offers  beginning  classes  in  Go 
teaching  basic  techniques  and 
strategic  concepts 
8  lesson  complete  introduction 
begins  Mar  17, 7-9:00  $50.00 
4  lesson  intensive  course 
begins  Mar  1 5, 7-9:00  $25.00 
Contact  Gary  Roberts  776-6229 


LEARN  A 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGE 

French,  Spanish,  Italian,  Japanese 

A'.ST. 

—Professional,  Native  Instructors 

—Small  Evening  Classes 

—Stimulating  Lively  Environment 

-SAN  FRANCISCO  (Near  Fisherman’s  Wharf) 

ST.  GILES  COLLEGE 

(415)  788-3552 
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Education  with  a 
Critical  Perspective 
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CALENDAR 
OF  EVENTS 

EVENTS  AND  LECTURES 

Mar.  7  Modem  Herbal,  booksigning  &  talk  with  Jeanne  Rose, 
7:30  pm,  111  Valencia.  No  charge. 

Mar.  10  Law  School  Open  House.  Visit  a  class.  Admissions  and 
financial  aid  counseling.  Employment  opportunities,  7  pm. 
RSVP  863-4111.  No  charge. 

Mar.  14  Alternative  Healing  for  AIDS,  lecture  by  Misha  Cohen 
of  the  Quan  Yin  Acupuncture  and  Herb  Center, 7:30  pm,  111 
Valencia.  No  charge. 

Mar.  14  Green  Medicine  &  Social  Change:  China,  Cuba  and 
Nicargua.  Lecture  at  7:30  pm.  111  Valencia.  No  charge. 

Mar.  20  William  Everson  75th  Birthday  Celebration 
presented  by  the  New  College  Poetics  Program  &  the 
National  Poetry  Association,  6:30  pm,  111  Valencia.  No 
charge. 

Mar.  21  Trager  Approach  to  Massage,  a  talk  and  demonstration. 
7:30  pm.  111  Valencia.  No  charge. 

Mar.  28  Acupressure,  talk  and  demonstrationby  Michael  Gach  7:30 
pm.  111  Valencia.  No  charge. 

MINI  COURSES: 

Hidden  Political  Assumptions  in  Models  of  Mental  Health, 

Wendy  Roberts,  MSW,  Wednesdays,  4-7  pm,  March  2  -  April  13. 

Feminist  Psychology/Feminist  Therapy:  Historical  Survey, 
Wendy  Roberts,  MSW,  March  4,  7  -  10pm,  March  5  &  6, 10  -  5  pm. 
The  Study  of  Chinese  Herbs,  Misha  Cohen  of  the  Quan  Yin 
Acupuncture  and  Herb  Center,  March  5,  9:30  am  -  4:30  pm,  111 
Valencia 

Participatory  Theatre  and  Critical  Spectatorship,  March  5,  10 
am  -  4  pm. 

Punishment:  How  We  Treat  Our  Criminals,  Tuesdays,  7  - 10 
pm.  March  8  -  April  5. 

Psychology  of  Sex/Gender  Differences,  March  11,  7-10  pm, 
March  12  &  13, 10  am  -  5  pm. 

In  The  Spirit  of  Health  by  the  Native  American  Health  Center, 
March  12,  9:30  am  -  4:30  pm. 

A  Nontechnical  Introduction  to  Computers  in  the  Arts  & 
Humanities,  Susan  Connell,  March  12  &  13,  9  am  -  5  pm. 

The  New  Hopi,  Wednesdays  7  - 10  pm,  March  16  -  April  20. 

Radical  Psychotherapeutic  Alternatives  to  Drugs  and 
Incarceration  for  Schizophrenia  and  Manic  Depression,  Greg 
Dubs,  PhD  &  Helena  Hershel,  PhD.  March  19  &  20, 10  am  -  5  pm. 
Clinically  Applied  Anthropology,  Michael  McAvoy,  MA,  March 
19,  10  am  -  5  pm. 

Group  Life  &  Organizations:  Pathology  &  Consultation, 
Michel  Roublev,  PhD.  Tuesdays,  7  - 10  pm,  March  22  -  April  19. 
International  Law  by  Attorney  Karen  Parker,  March  26  &  April  9, 
9:30  am  -  6  pm.  Call  New  College  Law  School  at  863-4111  for  info. 

Critical  Psycholinguistics,  with  Iain  Boal,  March  26  &  27, 10  am  - 
5  pm. 

For  further  information  about  minicourse  registration  and  tuition  (credit 
or  non-credit)  please  call  626-1694. 


NEW*COLLEGE'OF'CALIFORNIA 
50  Fell  S  t  •  S  a  n  Francisco*CA»94102 
BA  Humanities'MA  Psychology*MA  Poetics 
Law  SchooHWeekend  College»Science  Institute 


Careers  Combining  Psychology 
and  Business 

Focusing  on  the  Human 
Side  of  Management 

MS  and  PhD  Programs  in  Organizational  Psychology 

For  the  Working  Professional 

■  Part-time  programs  at  Berkeley  for  careers  as  consultants 
and  high-level  administrators. 

■  Organizational  theory,  design  and  development  combined 
with  human  resource  and  personnel  skills. 

■  Doctoral  program  field  placements  in  Bay  Area  businesses 
and  agencies. 

■  Full-time  study  options  and  financial  aid  are  available. 

for  information  and  an  application: 

CSPP-Central  Admissions 

2152  Union  Street  •  San  Francisco,  CA  94123 

800/457-1273  (or  in  California  800/457-5261) 

nonprofit  organization 


CALIFORNIA  SCHOOL  OF  PROFESSIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY 


Earn  Higher  Commissions 

NOW 


SPEND 
AN 
ENTIRE 
DAY 
with... , 

ANTHONY 

ROBBINS 

author  of  the  No  one  - 
seller  ‘  Unlimited  Power 
and  one  of  the  nation's 
leading  sales  trainers  and 
NLP  practitioners 
Anthony  will  step  out  from 
between  the  pages  of  his 
book  to  teach  you  his 
renowned  sales  and 
persuasion  techniques' 


ATTEND  THIS  WORKSHOP 
IF  YOU  WANT  THESE 
SKILLS  .  . 

★  How  to  create  instant  rapport 
with  everyone  you  meet 

★  How  to  discover  your 
customer's  highest  values 


How  to  re-program  your  mind 
to  overcome  rejection 


How  to  induce  your 
customer's  buying  state  of 
mind 

How  to  release  and  apply 
your  unlimited  power! 


What  people  are  saying  about  ANTHONY  ROBBINS 
and  his  breakthrough  techniques: 


‘  ‘  Required  for  anyone  wishing  to  tap  his  full  potential . '  ’ 

Norman  Vincent  Peale 

“With  the  use  ol  these  skills,  I  opened  1 25  new  accounts  in 
two  months  time." 

Robert  Berlin.  Bear  Stearns  &  Co  Brokerage  House 


“He  is  more  than  a  motivational  speaker  .  .  .  He  Is  already  one  of  the 
leading  thinkers  in  the  psychology  of  motivation  and  achievement. 

Tony  s  thoughts  are  the  cutting  edge  and  a  must  for  anyone  committed 
to  personal  excellence  ' ' 

Kenneth  Blanchard.  Ph  D  .  Co  author. 

The  One  Minute  Manager 


“Mastering  Persuasion  Techniques” 

T uesday ,  March  8, 1 988  □  9-5:30 
Holiday  Inn  Golden  Gateway,  1 500  Van  Ness 

CALL  NOW!  (415)  589-6011 
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Restaurants 


Dressed  to  Impress:  Cendrillon’s  kitchen  has  a  flair  for  presentation. 


•  East-West  Psychology 

•  Clinical  Psychology 

•  Counseling  Psychology 

•  Philosophy  and  Religion 

•  Anthropology 

Certificate  program  in  Organizational 
Developments  Transformation 

Classes  start  April  4. 1 988 
Accredited  by  the  Western 
Association  of  Schools  and  Colleges 
Graduates  eligible  for  MFCC  licensure 
Free  brochures.  Catalog  $3. 


“’!»'»  Ashbury  Slroot 

Do  pi  \\\ 

v  v;  :V  *  . 

S.in  F  r«inc  i\c  o,  C  A  941 1“ 
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BAY  AREA 

WRITERS 

WORKSHOP 


MILLS 

COLLEGE 

AUGUST  1  -  7,  1988 

Alice  Adams 
Sheila  Ballantyne 
Molly  Giles 
Diane  Johnson 
Carolyn  Kizer 
Diana  O'Hehir 
Stephen  Ratcliffe 
Gary  Soto 
Al  Young 

FOR  POETS  AND  FICTION  WRITERS 

BOX  9051  OAKLAND  CA94613 
415/430-3127 


Mission  District  Cinderella 


TODAY  AND  IN  THE  FUTURE 


■  Monday  evenings,  7:00-9:00  P.M.  ■  University  of  California  at  Berkeley 


By  Michele  Anderson 

CENDRILLON  (French  for 
“Cinderella”),  a  Mission  Dis¬ 
trict  French  restaurant,  serves 
well-crafted  dinners  at  prices 
guaranteed  not  to  lead  you  to  a  finan¬ 
cial  Waterloo.  The  four-course  prix 
fixe  dinner,  without  wine,  is  a  haute 
cuisine  bargain  at  $22.50.  On  the  a  la 
carte  menu,  the  entrees  cost  between 
$11  and  $17;  soups,  salads  and  ap¬ 
petizers  each  cost  less  than  $5. 

What  you’ll  get  for  your  dollars  is  a 
quiet  evening  in  a  pleasant,  artfully 
designed  setting  and  a  dinner  prepared 
by  a  kitchen  with  a  penchant  for 
French  garniture.  Like  Cinderella 
dressed  up  in  finery,  a  creamy  clam 
soup  is  clad  in  a  dome  of  golden  puff 
pastry  and  rainbow  sorbet,  scooped 
onto  a  plate  reddened  with  strawberry 
sauce,  rests  against  a  circle  of  spun 
sugar.  Fans  of  yellow  squash  and  a  trio 
of  snow  peas  set  off  by  sauteed  fresh 
tomatoes  are  the  seasonal  vegetables 
that  typically  brighten  up  the  sauced 
meat  and  fish  entrees. 

Usually,  the  food  tempts  the  palate 
as  much  as  these  flourishes  in  presenta¬ 
tion  charm  the  eye.  There  are  occa¬ 
sional  lapses  in  kitchen  performance, 
but  the  few  missteps  are  merely  annoy¬ 
ing  pauses  in  a  steady  procession  of 
nicely  prepared  dishes.  The 
restaurant’s  wine  list  is  a  decent  collec¬ 
tion  of  California  wines  priced  between 
$16  and  $23. 

Cendrillon’s  soft  pink  logo,  painted 
on  an  inviting  facade  of  dark  gray, 
adds  a  note  of  elegance  to  an  otherwise 
bleak  block  of  Valencia  Street. 
Simplicity  and  taste  mark  the  design  of 
the  metallic  gray  and  mauve  dining 
area,  where  candlelit  tables  are  well 
separated.  As  you  emerge  from  behind 
the  Japanese  screen  that  sets  off  the  en¬ 
trance  from  the  rest  of  the  room,  you 
pass  by  a  flower  arrangement  and  two 


bushy  ficus  trees  that  run  visual  in¬ 
terference  with  the  simple,  clean  lines 
of  the  softly  lit  dining  room.  A  series  of 
Hockney-esque  prints  add  splashes  of 
color.  The  somber  classical  music  all 
but  disappears  in  the  murmur  of  con¬ 
versation  on  the  busier  nights. 

Somewhat  deserted  during  the  week, 
Cendrillon  perks  up  on  weekend  even¬ 
ings  with  a  stylishly  turned-out 
clientele.  On  one  Friday  evening  the 
two  waiters  and  the  busboy  were  char¬ 
ming  and  and  helpful,  but  the  crush  of 
customers  overtaxed  their  abilities. 
Since  each  waiter  ministered  to  an 
average  of  eight  tables  of  very  patient 
diners,  a  half-hour  wait  between  the 
appetizer  and  main  course  was  not 
unusual.  But  the  food  was  worth  the 
wait. 

Usually,  the 
food  tempts  the 
palate  as  much  as 
the  presentation 
charms  the  eye. 

The  road  to  satisfaction  begins  with 
the  soup  and  appetizers.  The  spec¬ 
tacular  clam  soup,  creamy  and  dense 
with  meaty  clams,  was  steamy  hot  in  its 
golden  dome  of  puff  pastry  ($4.20).  In 
the  crab  meat  salad  ($4.20),  delicate 
shreds  of  fresh  crab  mixed  with  a 
mound  of  shredded  baby  lettuce  was 
lightly  dressed  in  a  mustardy  mayon¬ 
naise.  The  snails  in  the  escargot  salad 
($4.20)  had  a  good  texture,  and  its 
harissa  (a  hot  North  African  condi¬ 
ment)  dressing  left  only  a  mild  ripple  of 
heat  at  the  back  of  the  tongue.  A  sauce 


that  tasted  as  if  the  kitchen  had  up¬ 
ended  an  entire  salt  shaker  over  it  ruin¬ 
ed  the  well-seasoned  lamb  croquettes 
($4.80)  and  gave  a  double  whammy  to 
the  already  overly  saline  lobster  pate, 
an  appetizer  special. 

Best  bets  among  the  entrees  in  the  a 
la  carte  menu  are  the  firm  but  delicate 
veal  sweetbreads  ($11.80)  with  a  saute 
of  shiitake  mushrooms,  veal  stock  and 
a  dash  of  madeira.  To  be  applauded  is 
the  juicy,  ruddy  rack  of  lamb  ($16.80) 
touched  with  a  subtle  garlic  flavor.  The 
swordfish  special,  a  tad  undercooked, 
rested  in  a  cream  sauce  animated  with 
black  peppercorns. 

A  few  intriguing-sounding  dishes 
didn’t  live  up  to  their  billing.  An  exam¬ 
ple  was  the  boneless  quail  roll  over 
western  veal  loin  in  madeira  cream 
sauce  ($13.80).  Madeira  may  be  listed 
as  a  sauce  ingredient,  but  it  wasn’t  very 
apparent  in  the  sauce  itself,  which 
tasted  only  of  reduced  meat  juices.  The 
quail  roll,  a  feat  of  culinary  architec¬ 
ture,  was  dry  and  humdrum. 

The  kitchen’ s  dessert  style  is  sugary 
and  rich.  The  orange  sabayon,  a 
dessert  special,  came  in  a  hollowed  out 
orange  and  resembled  a  dense  custard 
more  than  a  light  sabayon.  A  raspberry 
sauce  further  sweetened  the  heavy, 
creamy  white  chocolate  mousse,  which 
sported  a  mint  leaf  ($3).  Rainbow 
sorbet  with  fresh  strawberries  ($3.50) 
was  the  only  dessert  burdened  by  sugar 
overload  —  it  was  impossible  to  taste 
the  fruit  for  the  sugar. 

For  the  alluring  French  food  at  this 
Mission  District  Cinderella,  the  clock 
will  never  strike  twelve.  ■ 


CENDRILLON,  1132  Valencia,  SF, 
826-7997.  Mon.-Sat.,  5:30-10:30  pm. 
MasterCard,  Visa,  American  Express. 
Reservations  accepted.  Non-smoking 
section.  Restrooms  not  wheelchair  ac¬ 
cessible. 


■  "The  Only  Girl  on  tbe  Road 

Veteran  CBS  News  producer  and  reporter  Joan  Snyder  will  discuss 
women  in  television  news  — where  they've  been  and  what  the 
future  holds. 

Introduced  by  Christine  Weicher,  Producer,  CBS  News'  "West 
57th  Street" 

Rm.  145  Dwinelle  Hall 


■  "Stress  lo  tbe  Newsroom:  Wbat  Can  Be  Done?" 

Moderator:  Professor  Susan  Cohen,  Graduate  School  of  Journalism 
Panelists  Carole  Rich,  William  Allen  White  School  of  Journalism; 
Sanders  LaMont,  Modesto  Bee;  and  Linda  Marks,  formerly  with  New 
Woys  to  Work  will  discuss  why  women  journalists  experience  more 
stress  than  men  and  propose  changes  in  the  newsroom  to  reduce 
and  manage  stress. 

Rm.  145  Dwinelle  Hall 

Sponsored  by  the  Graduate  School  of  Journalism,  University  of  California  at  Berkeley  and  the 
San  Jose  Mercury  News,  in  cooperation  with  the  California  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 

Members  of  the  working  media,  students  and  general  public  are  invited.  Admission  is  free. 

Parking  is  available  at  the  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  Student  Union  Garage  on  Bancroft  Way,  near 
Telegraph  Avenue. 

Call  642-4890  for  more  information. 


HIMALAYAN 
TREKKING  &  TRAVEL 
COURSE 

A  new  1988  eight  week  lecture/ 
slide  series  on  the  Himalayas 

•  T  uesday  Evenings 

•  March  15-May  3  at  1 OO  Lewis 
Hall,  at  UC  Berkeley  campus. 

Cost:  $65  including  course 
book.  Introductory  language 
classes  in  Nepali  and  Tibetan 
also  available. 

For  information  &  application 
call:  CenterforSouth  & 
Southeast  Asia  Studies/UC 
Berkeley  at  642-3608  or  Chris 
at  528-0172. 


To  register  before  class,  arrive 
by  7  pm  on  T uesday 


SELF-CONSTRUCT! 

Owner  as  Contractor  Seminar: 

Protect  your  investment — learn 
before  you  hire!  In  Berkeley, 
Sat.,  March  5, 10am-5pm.$60 
How  to  Buy  your  First  Home: 

'  ‘A  Little  Knowledge  is  a  Big 
Thing.  "In  San  Francisco  at  USF. 
Sat.,  March  12, 10am-5pm.$60 

The  Owner  Builder  Center 
call  848-6860 
For  a  Free  Class  Catalog 
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The  Second 
Annual 


CELEBRATE  SPRING  EQUINOX 


SATURDAY 
MARCH  19 


11:30  am  -  1 1:30  pm 


‘Tfie  (goddess  Is  Alive! 


Conference  on 
HEALING 


BROOKE  MEDICINE  EAGLE 

ZSUZSANNA  BUDAPEST 
DIANA  PAXSON 


VETERAN'S  MEMORIAL  BUILDING 
200  GRAND  AVE.,  OAKLAND 
Sliding  scale  $40  -$28 
(415)  444-7724 


EVEREST/ASPIRATION 

cccr,  STCPE 

FREE  MEDITATION  CLASSES 
Learn  Sri  Chinmoy’s 

Simple  and  effective 
techniques  and  philosophy 
Mondays8p.m. 

Call  to  register 

•  Self-Help  Books 

•  Healing 

•  Personal  Growth 

•  Spiritual  Growth 

•  Discount  Vitamins 

1 383A  9th  Ave.  (at  Judah) 
San  Francisco,  CA941 22 

753-3798 


pG- 

C JA 

Om% 

C4  1 


GRADUATE 

DRAMA  THERAPY 

PROGRAM 

•  NO  W  accep  ting  applica  tions  for  Fall  '88. 

•  Full  accredited  M.A.  in  Psychology  with  a 
concentration  in  Drama  Therapy. 

•  Graduates  qualify  forM.F.  C.  C.  licensing  exam  and 
meet  training  requirements  for  registry  as  a  drama 
therapist 

•  Information  Meeting:  Tues.  March  8th/6.-00-7:30 p.  m 

For  more  information,  call 

415-956-1688 


The 

SPRING 

CLASSES 

DIRECTORY 

IS  HERE! 

see  page  26 


TAI 

CHI 

CH’UAN 


INNER 

RESEARCH 

INSTITUTE 


MARTIN  INN 

DIRECTOR 
21  YEARS  TEACHING 
EXPERIENCE 

MARCH  1 

NEW  BEGINNING 

MORNING 

CLASS 

TUES.  &  FRI. 
9-10  AM 

301  8TH  ST.,  KM  2X6 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CA 

285-9408 

621-2681 


THERE  ARE  TOO  FEW  LAWYERS 

...practicing  public  interest  law. 

WE  NEED  MORE  LAWYERS  who  are  trained  to 
provide  affordable  quality  legal  services  in  a  humane  manner. 

New  college  graduates  are  public 

INTEREST  ATTORNEYS  working  in  such  fields  as 
employee  rights,  tenants  rights,  veterans  rights,  political  asylum, 
criminal  defense,  and  anti-nuclear  and  toxic  waste  issues. 

New  college  faculty  are  committed 

TO  SOCIAL  CHANGE.  Our  faculty  are  members  of  the 
Bay  Area's  progressive  legal  community  and  are  dedicated 
legal  practitioners,  educators,  and  jurists. 

New  college  school  of  law  will 

KEEP  YOUR  IDEALISM  ALIVE.  We  provide  a 
supportive  environment  that  encourages  cooperation  and 
creative  thinking,  and  promotes  public  service  values. 

OPEN  HOUSE  •  Thursday  •  March  10, 1988  •  7  pm 

50  Fell  Street  San  Francisco,  California  941 02  RSVP  (41 5)  863-41 1 1 


NEW  COLLEGE  OF  CALIFORNIA 


•  DIFFERENT  KIND  OF  LRU)  SCN00L 

Fully  Accredited  by  the  Committee  of  Bar  Examiners  of  the  State  of  California 
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Superlist  N?  377 


Free  tax  help  in 
the  East  Bay  and  Marin 


As  promised,  here's  the  follow-up 
to  last  week's  superlist  of  free  tax 
help  locations  in  San  Francisco. 
Where  indicated,  these  programs  are 
restricted  to  seniors,  people  with  low 
incomes,  recent  immigrants  or  the 
disabled.  Multilingual  assistance  is 
available  where  noted.  Appointments 
are  required  where  noted,  but  even  if 
you're  visiting  a  drop-in  center,  it’s 
wise  to  call  ahead  to  assure  your 
eligibility  and  the  availability  of  space, 
especially  as  the  April  15th  deadline 
gets  closer.  Most  assistance  ses¬ 
sions  last  an  hour,  and  you  should  be 
prepared  for  a  lengthy  pre-session 
wait  if  you're  visiting  a  drop-in  center. 

In  order  to  avoid  making  more  than 
one  trip,  the  tax  experts  suggest  you 
bring  along  the  following:  last  year's 
income  tax  returns;  1987  wage,  pen¬ 
sion  and  interest  statements:  social 
security  numbers  for  all  family 
members;  landlord's  name,  address 
and  phone  number  (for  renter's 
credit)  and  any  state  or  federal  tax 
forms  you  may  have  received  in  the 
mail.  Also  bring  along  any  medical 
bills  and  receipts  for  charitable  or 
political  donations  or  mortgage 
payments. 

If  you  require  further  assistance, 
or  would  like  general  information,  you 
can  call  the  Internal  Revenue  service 
at  (800)  424-1040  or  (415)  839-1040. 

If  the  area  you  live  in  isn't  covered 
below,  call  the  Franchise  Tax  Board 
at  (800)  852-7050  for  a  list  of 
assistance  programs  in  your  area.  In 
addition,  the  Senior  Information  and 
Referral  Center  (626-1033)  will  help 
senior  citizens  find  the  tax  help- loca¬ 
tion  closest  to  them.  The  center  is 
open  Monday  through  Friday,  from  8 
am  to  5  pm  and  offers  assistance  in 
Chinese,  Spanish  and  Tagalog,  as 
well  as  English. 


East  Bay 

Alameda  City  Library  For  seniors 
and  people  with  low  incomes;  by  ap¬ 
pointment  only.  Tues.,  Wed.,  Fri.  and 
Sat.,  9:30  am-2  pm.  2264  Santa 
Clara,  Alameda,  522-5413. 

Albany  Senior  Center  For  seniors; 
by  appointment  only.  Tues.,  1-3  pm.; 
Wed.,  noon-3  pm.;  Fri.,  9-1 1  am.  846 
Masonic,  Albany,  528-5748. 

Central  Branch  Library  By  appoint¬ 
ment  only.  Sat.,  10  am-2  pm.  1290 
Kittredge,  Berk.,  644-6100. 
Claremont  Branch  Lfcrary  By  ap¬ 
pointment  only.  Tues.,  10:30 
am-12:30  pm;  Wed.,  5-7  pm;  Thurs., 
3:30-5:30  pm;  Sat.,  noon-3  pm.  2940 
Benvenue,  Berk.,  644-6880. 
Dlamond-Rohan  Branch  Library 
Tues.  and  Fri.,  10  am-3  pm.  3565 
Fruitvale,  Oakl.,  530-3881. 

East  Oakland  Youth  Development 
Center  For  seniors  and  people  with 
low  incomes;  by  appointment  only. 


Tues.  and  Fri.,  9  am-noon.  8200  E. 
14th  St„  Oakl.,  569-8088. 

Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  Branch 
Library  Thurs.,  12:30-2  pm.  6833 
E.  14th  St.,  Oakl.,  632-4861. 

North  Berkeley  Library  Appoint¬ 
ments  suggested.  Sat.,  10  am-1  pm. 
1170  The  Alameda,  Berk.,  644-6850. 
North  Berkeley  Senior  Center  For 
seniors;  by  appointment  only.  Tues., 

9  am-noon;  Wed.,  9  am-1:30  pm. 

1901  Flearst,  Berk.,  644-6107. 
Oakland  Main  Library  Mon.-Sat..  10_ 
am-3  pm.  125  14th  St.,  second  floor, 
Oakl.,  273-3134. 

Piedmont  Branch  Library  Mon.  and 
Wed.,  10  am-2  pm.  160  41st  St.,  Oakl., 
658-3160. 

South  Berkeley  Lfcrary  By  appoint¬ 
ment  only.  Sat.,  noon-4  pm.  1901 
Russell,  Berk.,  644-6860. 

St.  John’s  Church  Seniors  Group 

For  seniors  and  disabled;  by  appoint¬ 
ment  only.  Tues.,  10  am-noon.  2727 
College,  Berk.,  845-6830. 

Veterans  Memorial  Building  For 

seniors.  Tues.  and  Thurs.,  10  am-2  pm. 
200  Grand,  Oakl.,  273-3284. 

West  Berkeley  Library  By  appoint¬ 
ment  only.  Tues.,  1 :30-4  pm,  1 125 
University,  Berk.,  644-6870. 

West  Oakland  Branch  Library  For 

seniors  and  people  with  low  incomes. 
Wed.,  10  am-2  pm.  1801  Adeline, 

Oakl.,  832-3519. 


Marin 

Center  for  Southeast  Asian 
Refugees  Renter’s  credit  assistance 
only;  by  appointment  only.  Cambodian, 
Laotian  and  Vietnamese.  Tues.,  and 
Thurs.,  8  am-5  pm.  1108  Tamalpais  #3, 
San  Raphael,  457-0300. 

Fairfax  Branch  Lfcrary  For  seniors 
and  disabled.  Wed.  and  Sat.,  1 1  am-3 
pm.  2097  Sir  Francis  Drake  Blvd.,  Fair¬ 
fax,  453-8092. 

MDI  Valley  Lfcrary  For  seniors. 

Wed.,  10  am-2  pm;  Sat.,  noon-4  pm. 
375  Throckmorton,  Mill  Valley, 
388-4245. 

Novato  Public  Lfcrary  For  seniors 
and  disabled.  Tues.  and  Thurs.,  noon-4 
pm.  1720  Novato  Blvd.,  Novato, 
897-1141. 

Picklewoed  Community  Center  For 

seniors  and  people  with  low  incomes; 
by  appointment  only,  Thurs.,  5-8  pm. 

50  Canal,  San  Rafael,  485-3077. 

San  Rafael  Main  Lfcrary  For  seniors 
and  people  with  low  incomes.  Wed. 
and  Fri.,  10  am-2  pm.  1 100  E  St.,  San 
Rafael,  485-3323. 

Whtatieetop  For  seniors;  by  appoint¬ 
ment  only.  Mon.-Fri.,  9  am-4  pm.  932 
Tamalpais,  San  Rafael,  456-9062. 
(3/2/88) 


—  Kim  Irving 
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On  guard 
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that  has  control  of  this  matter  is  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  and 
we  must  satisfy  them.  In  so  far  as  the 
city’s  positions  are  congruent  with  the 
NRC,  there  obviously  would  not  be 
any  problem. 

Bloom  later  told  the  Bay  Guardian, 
“It  may  end  up  being  appropriate  for 
the  city  to  put  itself  formally  in  an 
adversary  relationship  with  UC  with 
regard  to  the  environmental  assess¬ 
ment  process  and  in  intervening  in  the 
university’s  application  to  decommis¬ 
sion. 

“Now,  if  the  university  cooperates 
completely  there  will  be  no  reason  to 
do  that,”  he  continued.  “Obviously 
we  would  prefer  that  they  coop¬ 
erate.” 

Under  Measure  K,  Bloom  said,  the 
Berkeley  City  Council  must  hold  its 
own  public  hearings  on  the  transpor¬ 
tation  route  for  radioactive  waste  and 
then  approve  the  university’s  plans. 
That  would  throw  a  further  wrench 
into  the  proposed  decommissioning 
schedule. 

Contacted  by  the  Bay  Guardian 
after  the  hearing,  Walker  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  the  plan  was  “an  optimis¬ 
tic  schedule,  assuming  everything 
would  go  well.” 

Bloom,  however,  suggested  that  the 
university  had  considerable  motivation 
for  seeking  to  move  the  decommis¬ 
sioning  process  along  as  quickly  as 
possible.  He  cited  Schwartz’s  testi¬ 
mony  at  the  hearing  that  80  percent  of 
the  federal  funds  for  research  in  com¬ 
puter  science  at  UC  Berkeley  come 
from  the  Department  of  Defense.  “I 
think  they  want  to  get  that  computer 
science  building  up  real  quick,”  Bloom 
said.  “I  also  think  they  want  to  make 
this  process  very  fast  in  order  to 
minimize  the  public  input .  ”  ■ 

Murdoch 

continued  from  page  10 

offer  crowbars  to  their  fellow  broad¬ 
casters.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons 
cross-ownership  was  forbidden  in  the 
first  place.  With  media  power  in  the 
U.S.  unified  and  concentrated  in  a  few 
large  national  and  multinational  cor¬ 
porations,  those  companies  now  have 
coercive  power  over  public  figures  and 
government  policy. 

Only  the  crude  style  of  Murdoch  dif¬ 
ferentiates  his  corporate  policies  from 
other  dominant  media  owners.  The 
more  dignified  publishers  accomplish 
the  same  thing  quietly.  They  do  not 
report  in  the  news  the  negative  social 
and  economic  effects  of  their  most 
desired  legislation,  or  they  do  it  only 
briefly  and  obscurely.  Thus,  they  have 
kept  the  issue  out  of  the  national 
discourse.  They  get  their  special 
governmental  favors  through  Wash¬ 
ington  law  firms  and  lobbyists  who  are 
standard  fixtures  in  the  halls  of  Con¬ 
gress,  the  White  House  and  regulatory 
agencies. 

Politicians  understand  the  polite 
representations  of  media  corporations  as 
clearly  as  they  can  read  Murdoch’s 
headlines:  If  a  media  owner  controls  a 
large  enough  portion  of  the  news,  that 
owner  has  control  over  what  the  public 
learns,  if  anything,  of  the  politician’s  im¬ 
age,  campaigns  and  programs.  The 
dignified  calling  card  from  a  major  media 
corporation  has  persuasive  powers  far 
greater  than  the  editorial  truncheon  of 
Rupert  Murdoch. 

So  don’t  zero  in  on  poor  Rupert 
Murdoch.  He  has  the  virtue,  if  you’ll 
pardon  the  expression,  of  being  flam¬ 
boyant  in  his  abuse  of  journalistic  pow¬ 
er.  It  is  the  polite  media  owners  who 
have  buried  the  issue  of  concentrated 
media  control  and  killed  the  principle 
enunciated  by  the  Supreme  Court  only 
40  years  ago  that  media  ownership 
must  be  “diverse and  antagonistic.”  ■ 
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Invest  in  yourself! 

Call  for  class  Schedule 

•  Beginning 

•  Tapestry 

•  Shaker  Cheese 

Knitting 

•  Beginning 

Basket 

•  Intermediate 

Weaving 

•  Natural  Dyes 

Knitting 

•  Continuing 

•  Felting 

•  Machine  Knitting  Weaving 

•  Intermediate  Dye 

.  •  Beginning 
Spinning 

•  Rug  Weaving 

AND  MORE 

FREE  PARKING 

Class 

3435  ARMY  ST.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CA  (415)821-2568 

HUSK 


THE  ROBOTS 
ARE  COMING! 


Be  Part  of  the  High  Tech  Future! 


Telecommunications  •  Robotics 
Computer  Technology  •  Electronics 


The  future  belongs  to  those  who  have  technical  skills.  Learn 
Computers  and  Technology  from  the  inside  out.  Start  an  exciting 
and  rewarding  career  in  one  year  or  less! 


Day  and  Evening  Classes 
Financial  Aid  Available  •  Degree  Programs 

Heald  Institute  of  Technology 

150  4th  Street,  San  Francisco 


Call  441-5555 


UAHC  CAMP  SWIG 


ADULT  WEEKEND  INSTITUTE 


AGES  21-35 
April  15-17.  1988 


Spend  a  relaxing  weekend  in  the 
beautiful  Santa  Cruz  Mountains, 
creating  art.  celebrating  Sliabbat.  and 
meeting  Jewish  adults  from  throughout 
California.  Artists-in-residence  will  lead 
u  J  <aspw  fantastic  workshops,  discussions  and 

seminars  on  a  variety  of  artistic  topics. 

For  more  information  call  Barbie  Cohen  at  UAHC  Camp  Swig 
(415)  392-7050 


Shake,  Rattle, 
Enroll. 


You’re  looking  for 
a  great  workout. 

You  love  to  dance. 
Rhythm  and  Motion 
is  the  only  program 
that  combines  a 
high-energy  workout 
with  the  benefit  of 
professional  dance 
instruction.  Period. 


Experience  all  the 
style  and  fun  of  dance 
from  teachers  who 
know  it  best.  For  a 
unique,  challenging 
and  spirited  workout, 
call  for  a  class 
near  you.  Drop  in 
and  see  for  yourself. 
f no  membership  required) 


'Rhythm  £r  Motion 

The  Workout  Taught  by  Professional  Dancers 
Consuelo  Faust,  Director  (415)  621-0643 


THE  INSTITUTE  EOK 
ADVANCED  HYPNOSIS 

CERTIFICATION  IN  CLINICAL  HYPNOSIS 


Combining  Neurolinguistics  and  Eriksonian  Hypnosis  with  the 
Enneagram  of  Personality,  we  have  synthesized  what  we  believe 
to  be  one  of  the  most  effective  programs  of  learning  for 
hypnosis  certification 

•  Next  certified  program:  May  22-June  17,  Esalen  Institute 

•  Enneagram  Hypnosis  &  Healing:  April  14-17,  San  Francisco 

We  don't  "believe"  in  magic,  rather  we  foster  your  ability  to  manifest  it. 
For  more  information  call: 

Institute  for  Advanced  Hypnosis 

P.O.  Box1311,  Mill  Valley  94942  (415)381-1744 


COMPREHENSIVE 

INEXPENSIVE 

-  ©  - 


LEARN: 


Lotus  1-2-3 
PC  Operations 
DBase  111+ 


^  Desktop  Publishing 


ONLY 

$49.95  per 

3  hour  session! 

Nights  &  Weekends 


Call  Now  For  More  Information 


IP©  Hi 

1877  MISSION  ST.  SF. 


621-3737 


Between  14th  &15th  Near  Bart/Muni 
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80%  of  the  people  who  try  ChiPants  buy  ChiPants. 

In  1985  we  sold  2,500  pairs  of  pants. 
In  1986  we  sold  19,777  pairs  of  pants. 
In  1987  we  sold  50,794  pairs  of  pants. 

In  1988  we  will  sell  more  than  120,000  pairs  of  pants. 


We  think  we're  onto  something.  When  people  first  put  our  pants  on,  they  get  really  excited.  They 
can’t  believe  the  comfort,  the  fit,  the  freedom  of  movement.  All  this  in  pants  you  can  wear  to 
work  or  a  party.  No  wonder  they  tell  their  friends.  No  wonder  they  keep  coming  back  for  more. 
Conventional  pants  are  put  together  with  a  cross  seam  in  the  crotch  for  ease  in  machine  sewing. 
We  take  more  care  than  that  in  making  our  pants.  We  replace  the  cross  seam  with  a  panel  of 
cloth  called  a  gusset.  Many  designs  from  the  most  casual  pullup  to  stylish  "Up  Town"  pleated 

pants.  And  lot  of  colors.  Come  by  and  try. 

CHI  pANTS . 

San  Francisco:  3899  24th  St.  &  Sanchez,  Mon-Fri  11-6;  Sat  10-6;  Sun  12-5;  641-1565 
Berkeley:  2112B  Vine  St.  &  Shattuck,  Mon-Sat  10-6;  Sun  11-5;  644-2607 
Santa  Cruz:  121  Walnut  Av.  near  Cedar,  Mon-Sat  10-6;  Sun  12-5;  425-0605 

Mail  Order:  Free  Catalog  1-800-331-2681 


WeIcome  to  tIie  Thind  Location  of  tIie 
San  FrancIsco  Bar-B-Q;  Hie  First  ANd  ONly 
TliAi-STylE  Bar-B-Q  iN  tIie  BAy  Area. 


W e  speci aIize  iN  Bar-B-Q  ChickEN,  Spare  Ribs, 

ANd  SEAfood. 

We  aIso  oFFer  a  vARiETy  oF  SAlAds  ANd  NoodlE  dishES. 
TAkE-OUT  AVAiUblE;  juST  pboNE  OR  dROp  by. 


770  Van  Ness  Ave.  (Between  T imk  ANd  Eddy)  441-1 640 

Sorry,  we  do  not  take  reservations.  Credit  cards  and  checks  not  accepted. 
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